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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. — Instituted 
1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the 
Immediate Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to subscribers, mem- 
bers, and associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
Thursday evening next, the 26th inst., cmnenins at 8 o'clock. 
y order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





Royal Academy of Music 4, Tenterden Street, 
anover-square. 
OYAL NATIONAL OPERA, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

LAST TWO NIGHTS at this theatre of the ROYAL 
NATIONAL OPERA, -which will be transferred on Monday 
next to the Standard Theatre, where places may now be 
booked for THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. 

THIS EVENING, at Eight, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE 
(last time here). Mr. George Perren, Mr. Temple, Mr. James 
Tempest, Mr. Stanton, Miss Palmer, and Miss Rose Hersee 
(her last appearance but one at this theatre),—Last two nights. 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, at Two o’clock TO-MORROW 
(Saturday) for the last Grand Morning Performance. Doors 
open at 1.30. Stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 5s. ; upper boxes, 2s. 6d. ; 
the new pit chairs, 2s. 6d. ; amphitheatre, 1s. Cenclude before 
five o’clock.—Last ‘Morning Performance. 

THE MAY QUEEN, by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, will be 

produced for the first time on any stage, TO-MORROW (Satur- 
nay) EVENING, at eight o’clock. New scenery, costu we and 
appointments ; and the following powerful cast: Miss Rose Her- 
see, Miss Paimer, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. George Perren. 
After which the third act of THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. Miss 
Bessie Emmett, Mr. Temple, Mr. Nordblom (the new Swedish 
Tenor). To conclude with the third act of SONNAMBULA. 
Mr. George Perren, .Mr. Maybrick, and Miss Rose Hersee. 
Places must be booked at once. Box-office eleven to six. 





YCEUM THEATRE.— FRIDAY EVENING, 
October 20, BENEFIT and Last Appearance this Season 
of Miss ISABELLA BATEMAN as Fanchette the Will o’ the 
Wisp. On Monday, October 23, will be {tery for the first 
hen ‘PICKWICK, by Charles Dickens, adapted and arranged 
expressly for this Theatre by James Albery. The piece will be 
produced in Four Acts. A remarkable cast of characters, cha- 
racteristic scenery, costumes, &c. Spgctan Noricsg. —The 
Theatre will be closed on Saturday Evening, October 21, for the 
purpose of giving a Full Dress Rehearsal. Doors open ai 6.30, 
commence at 7. Box-office open daily under the direction of 
Mr. H. Griffiths. 





HE ORATORIO CONCERTS, Exeter Hall.— 
Conductor, Mr. BARNBY.—Fourth Season, 1871-2.—The 
Directors of the Oratorio Concerts beg to announce a SERIES 
of TEN SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS on the following dates :— 
Wednesdays, November 15, December 6, December 20, 1871; 
Tuesdays, January 23, February 6, February 20. March my 
March 19 ; Wednesdays, April 10, April 24, 1872, when the fol- 
lowing works will be performed :—Bach's Passion, Handel's 
Messiah, Israel in pt, Jephtha, Hadyn’s Creation, and Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater, endelssohn’s St. Paul, Hymn of Praise, 
and Elijah. ‘The Directors have much pleasure in stating that 
Mr. Sims Reeves has accepted open for the whole of the 
ss and the services of many other eminent vocalists 
ve been secured. The members of the orchestra will be 
selected from the best instrumentalists in London, and the 
chorus, which will be considerably augmented, will ‘consist of 
Mr. Barnby’ 8 choir, numbering altogether about 500 performers, 
In order to ensure the comfort of the audience, the whole of the 
seats have been, at a considerable cost, recushioned. Sub- 
eprtptioma to the 10 concerts, stalls (reserved and numbered), 
£3 8s. ; area and west gallery (reserved and numbered), £2 28, 
Subscribers’ names received by Novello, Ewer, and Co. ; at the 
principal music-sellers’ ; and at St. James’s-hall, by Mr. " Austin. 


ONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, BRIXTON. 
—Director, Mr. RIDLEY PRENTICE: “¥IRST CON- 
— of the Third Season, next TUESDAY Evening, October 
24th. Messrs. Weist Hill, Webb, Pezze, Minson, = Ridley 
Prentice ; Mdme. Dowland. Pianoforte Trio, Haydn ; Sonata 
Pastorale, Beethoven; VPianoforte Solos, Scarlatti ; Pianoforte 
Quartet, Prout, y Subscription, £1 1s. and 12s. éd. Tickets, 
Be 2s, vg oe of Mr. Ridley Prentice, 9, Angell-park- gardens, 
rixton, 8. W. 








RIGHTON.—Mr. E. de PARIS’ ANNUAL 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL on Friday, October 27, when 
he will perform Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor ; 
seus by Chopin ; Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, Op. 31; short 
Pleoes by Schumann and Henselt; Bourrée by Silas ; and 

‘clonaise by EK. de Paris. Vocalists, Miss Alice Fairman and 
M. Valdec, Tickets at Cramer & Co., meio 











M8 PURDY will sing at First ‘“ MUSICAL 
EVENING” of Chamber Concerts, St. George’s Hall, 
Wednesday, October 25th, “ All danger disdaining a ag ; 
sington, W miro” (Mozart). Address, 35, Victoria-road, Ken- 
sington, W. 


N 18s ROSE “HERSEE begs to announce that 
her —- with the National Opera Company, will 


it of her accepting a limited nwnber 
Dratorios, —89 —89, Fitzroy-square, 





of Concerts 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


FOR 
MUSICAL STUDENTS. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and a Ker. in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each K 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK. ‘contains Easy’ Exer- 
- ae < from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 

d Operatic Airs &e. 

CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 
Preludes and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 
brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains “ Recrea- 
tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 
Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects. 

CRAMER'S — BOOK. Studies introductory 
to the Sixth Boo 

CRAMER’S SI x TH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Becthoven, and Mendelssohn. 

Studies by 











CRAMER’ S SEVENTH BOOK. 
Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 
CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with 
ee Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 
nett, etc. 
nen NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, & 


CRAMER’ § TENTH BOOK. The Modern School 
alberg, Chopin, Gounod, etc. 


CRAMER'S ELEVENTH | BOOK, Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Choral 
CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated 


Studies. 


Twelve Parts. 1s. each; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE; FOR |“ 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 





One and Two Parts. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
a Tilustrations from’ the Works of Bennett, W. May- 

d, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 

CRAMER? S THIRD BOOK, contains Exercises, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Bchira, Garcia ; Part Songs, etc. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, and other Italian Masters ; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 

CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c. ; Songs 
and a by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Ww 
lace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
Trios, and Part rae by celebrated Com; rs, 

CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOO containing 
Observations on the Art of cioging by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works Songs for Soprano, 
Meme teawa, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 


CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini 
Paer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano an 
Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and Henry Sinart. 

CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by 

Macfarren, and a Trio b % Wallace. 
a g TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
i from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and enh and a Selection from the works of Sir 
Hen 
CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, 
celebrated Trios from es English Operas. 
CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 


by Modern ner Gang Balfe, oan David, 
Arditi, Levey. 


Twelve Parts, 18. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 14 Stamps. 


containing 


LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT 


Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in | 8 


_ ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
PARTY. 


OP PRORRE nn AN 


RUDERSDORFF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 
WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 


At Maidstone, Oct. 20th. | At Ludlow, Oct. 25th. 
as — Palace, Oct.| ,, Newport, Salop, Oct. 
21st 26th. 


vi Stockton, Oct. 28rd.| ,, Shifnel, Oct. 27th. 


» Crewe, » 24th. 


All. information respecting Terms, disengaged 
Dates, &c., can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Joun Woop, 201, Regent Street, London, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
os bn gtd —_a oe ee -_ Pupils + she will return 
i) er, an 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish- oquare, W. ‘aaowr ter eee” 


N ANDANTE GRAZIOSO, cenenade enteate 
for the Opening of the Great Organ in the Royal a 
Hall, Kensington, July 18, 1871, and performed 
Best, to whom it is co’ ially inscribed, by Edward J. Hopkins, 
street. price, 1s, 6d. Murzusn & Co., 37, Great Marlborough- 
stree' 


Se TEMPLE TUNE BOOK, ‘euateining Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, by the most celebrated compose on bees 
and present. Division I. Uld English, to about Tr80. (in ff 
Wrapper). Division II. Foreign (in the Press), Division IIT. 
Modern English (in the Press). Collected, arranged, and edited 
by Edward J. Hopkins, Organist to the Honourable Societies of 
the Inner and Middle Temple. Prics, Division L., 2s. Mrrztan 
and Co., 37, Great Marlborough- -street. 





N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS—whose name is so 
identified with Welsh national music—has arranged, 
both as a solo and duet for the pianoforte, his spirited CAR- 
MARTHENSHIRE MARCH, originally composed by the 
ial uest of the Karl of ‘Cawdor, Lord Lieutenant of the 
unty. his also comes from the establishment of Messrs. 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London, sole publishers. 
Post free for 18 stamps, solo ; 24 stamps, duet. 
Ke MAVOURNEEN (the Irish Song), 
arranged as a Solo for the Pianoforte, aud dedicated to 
th» Countess of March, by Baintsy Ricuaaps. 4s. ; free by 
post for 24 stamps. 
HAULIEU’S MORNING EXERCISES for the 
PIANOFORTE, ounpeted during his — in London, 


Seven books. 4s. each ; free by post at hi 
Book 1. Monday. Book 4. "Tharaday. 
», 2 Tuesday, 


» 5. 
W 56, & 

o a ron . Sabbath Recreations, pounday. 

asthiaere EXEECING on ARPEGGIOS 

for the Peatice of gues in both hands on the pisno- 

forte, com his residence in London. 8s.; free 

post tor 18, pe hy 


TANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, by the best 
authorities, for the use of musical students and others, 

now reduced in price, and placed within the reach of all, See 
Rosert Cocks & Co.'s sath = Music Catalogue, post 
free.—6, New Burlington-stree 


N THE STRUCTURE OF A SONATA, by G. 
A. MACFARREN, Price One Shilling. Roupaut, Caats 
and Co., 20, Charing- cree, | &.W. 








STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 

OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s 

See ae dae ple 
Bottles, 28. U ‘or Bron og m 
» - and re! re ~~ fits of (comping. 
W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on vie Usiablishuecat in ‘Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





R. B20R2n00 VOICE LOZENGE.— 


For invigorating and enriching the apd removing 
its character for a 
affections of the throat, has maintained ~*| 


uarter of a century, and the flattering 

trom Grisi, ‘Peraiant, Lablache, and many of the ©} and 

ee Htheat this inal be Lang To 

Public Speaker’ should be withou 8 invalua! ‘uv 

be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
s0n8 or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


i Rk. JOS. RUMMEL informs_his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








oe = — 


h R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jouxy Ruopas, Cavypon, 8, 








T° PLIANOFORTE DEALERS and others.— 
. In Liquidation: Cramer & Company (Limited.)\—The 
Liquidator of the above Company invites applications b 
TENDER for the PURCHASE of the following PROPERTIE 
of the Company :— 

First.—The Leasehold Premise:, situate and being No. 201, 
Regent-strect, and 67, Conduit-street, where the business of 
Cramer and Company ( Limited has been carried on. 

Second.—The Leasehold Premises, situate and being Nos, 207 
and 209 Kegent-street, including a large cosmorama, known as 
the Prince of Wales's Gallery. 

Third.—The Leasehold Premises, being No. 64, Weat-street, 
Kirighton, and in the occupation of Cramer and Company 
(Limited. 

Fourth. —The Leasehold Premises (being the harmonium and 
organ manufactory), situate in Lyme-street, Camden Town. 

Fifth.—The whole of the extensive, valuable, and varied Stock 
of Pianofortes, Harmoniums, Organs, American Organs, Con- 
certinas, and other musical instruments, a portion being upon 
the Regent-street premises and the remainder at Brighton. 

Tenders, in the form annexed to the printed ae and 
con‘litions of sale, for the whole or any portion of the pfoperty, 
must be sent in under seal, addressed to Mr. N. Peach, the 
Liquidator of the Company, and delivered at the offices of the 
Company, 201, Kegent-street, London, on or before Saturday, 
the 21st inst. 

Detailed particulars and the conditions of sale, and the Forms 
of Tender, may be now obtained on payment of 1s., by applica- 
tion to the Liquidator, Mr. Nathaniel Ford Peach, at the offices 
of the Company, No. 201, Regent-street, 

Dated this 2nd day of October, 1871. 





Now ready, No, 21 of 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 
CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Sir Rravirws: (continued) 
Walter Scott, Bart. Mazzivi’s The War and the 


? 4 Commune, 
beet Eee LES : Lives of the English Saints. 


- “ “ee No. 1. St. Augustine. 
The Grand Style—Part II, | yeteod’s The Second Book of 
Newspapers. 


Dryden's £neid of Virgil. 


rN UE 





Revirws: 

Knight's Supplement to the 
English Cyclopredia. 

McColl's The Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play 

Alexander's The Divine Death : 
a Sermon. 

Wright's 
Nature. 

Notes on some Pictures in the 
Koyal Academy. 

School Life at Winchester Col 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a 

inchester Junior. (3 Illus- 

trations.) 


Gleanings from 





Jerrold’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No. II. 

Brown's The Tabernacle: its 
Priests and its Services, (2 
Illustrations. ) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 
Meetings of various Archi- 
tectural Societies during the 
Year 1870. (1lustrated.) 

Norman's The Schoolmaster’s 
Drill Assistant, 

Recent Poetry. 

Hauilton’s Poems, Essays, and 


Sketches. 
The Magazines. Table Talk. 


Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Dlustrations. 


Loudon: Hounston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and al) 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Insravotion Gratis. 
Tlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d, 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. ; sewed, 64. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d,; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

bag Res a series of Twelve beautiful 

s, by Dalziel, illustrati passages of Hol 
Secitene,” Sa : by oak Qs. 1d et on 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES j Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
oan 5. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Js, 1d, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E.«Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 38. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series, hb 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Parssytsritanism and [avineism. 
Vol II. On AnaBartism, the Inprrgnpgnts, and the QuaxKgrs, 
Vol. IU, On Mernopism and Swepenzoneians, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies, By W. J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 6d, 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he ay A Tract 90,"—British Magazine. 7.; by 

, 78. 5d. 


A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 68, 4d. 











WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Ex ions of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d.{ 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


78. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


ls. ; b 1s. 12. 
OSWALD’ the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys, 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 








J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
¢ 4, Henrietta Covent-garden. 


Street, 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 
WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 





HAYES, Lyatt-pnace, S.W. ; & 4, Hanaretta-staner, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Recent-strezt, W. 





THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


~~ 
In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement es 3 the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. y BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.RB.1., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. for the Use of all Readers and a 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of ee Apouyyhe. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY. OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising a uae ted — — 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, H ties, ag- 
omens Mechanics, "asteareies, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
tatics. Preceded by an Essay on the Histo of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODW V.B.AS., 
F.C.8. 





E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





BRIGHTON. 


a 


CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


_—-— 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Twnings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & C0.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 





64, WEST STREST. 
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STRAYING. 





They all set forth together 
To travel the long, long road; 

And one poor sheep went straying 
Away from the fold of God. 

I heard them speak of her lightly— 
Of her they had loved so well, 

Forgetting how others stumbled, 
Where she in her weakness fell. 

I heard them laugh at her weeping, 
And scoff at her once dear name: 

The sinned against and the sinning, 
Which was the most to blame ? 


I saw a grave by the wayside 
Apart from the hallowed ground 

Where the ashes which men call holy 
Were sleeping in peace around. 

A single flower was upon it, 
Perfuming the autumn air ; 

The hand of a mourning mother 
Had planted the flowret there. 
But now, there was no one near it, 

To nurture it day by day ; 
Perhaps ’twas an angel cared it— 
Who shall presume to say ? 


O, men with sisters holy! 
O, men with wives most dear ! 

Go, pause by that grave so lowly, 
And moisten it with a tear. 

And mothers, and wives, and daughters, 
Go all to that sacred place, 

And pray to Him who hath kept you, 
And sent you His guiding grace. 

Speak no harsh word of the sleeper, 
Who rests ’neath the quiet sod ; 

Ye may meet her yet, where the angels 
Are chanting the praise of God! 


Nannie LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Italian Opera season commences on Monday next, 
with Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico,” supported by 
Tietjens as Pamina, and Ilma de Murska as the 
Queen of Night. Mdlle. Marimon is announced to 
appear in three characters—Amina, Maric, and Ro- 
sina. Tietjens will sustain her great réles Anna 
Bolena and Alice, and Ilma de Murska will appear 
as Isabella (** Roberto il Diavolo”). In addition 
to the three celebrated artists named, the operas 
will be supported by the queen of contraltos 
and perfect singer—Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; also 
Mdme. Colombo (a rising young soprano), Malle. 
Fernandez, and Mdlle. Bauermeister; Signori 
Vizzani, Tesseman, Rinaldini, and Prudenza, Ag- 
nesi, Mendioroz, Carvoglia, Borella, Zoboli, Ste- 
fano, Casaboni, Morgan, Antonnucci, and Foli.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are giving their enter- 
tainment at the Queen’s Hall, Bold Street, with 
great success. The talents of the lady are too 
well-known to need remark. A burlesque on “ Fra 
Diavolo” is performed each evening, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul are assisted by Miss Pattie Laverne, 
a young soprano of considerable promise.——Mrs. 
W. H. Liston and the Olympic company will re-open 
the Prince of Wales Theatre on Monday next with 
“* Daisy Farm” and ‘ Giselle.” Mrs. Liston is well 
remembered in Liverpool as Miss Maria Simpson. 
——Mr. Fairclough, the American tragedian, who 
created a favourable impression at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, some few years ago, has given 
two dramatic evenings at the Concert Hall before 
large and enthusiastic audiences. The selections 
from “ JTamlet”’ and “ Othello” were given with 
great ability. We should much like to see Mr. 
Fairclough on the Liverpool stage. 





The magnificent revival of Shakespeare’s ‘* Mer 
chant of Venice”’ is attracting immense houses at 
Manchester. Instead of after a run of a month 
the interest ceasing, it seems to increase, and the 
piece bids fair to run till Christmas. On Wednesday 
a morning performance was given for the benefit of 
the Chicago Relief Fund, the entire receipts without 
any deductions being handed over.———The Rousbies 


Mr. Rea’s orchestral concerts at Neweastle have|are doing good business at the Theatre Royal. 
been very successful. Last Friday night Mendels-| They perform to-night for the Chicago Fund.—— 
shon’s “ Elijah” was given in the New Town Hall, | Miss Sutton gave her annual concert last Monday, 
before a numerous assemblage, Mr. Rea being the|and with the assistance afforded by Miss Ruth 
conductor ; the instrumental corps consisted of fifty | Harlow (contralto), Mr. G. Barton (tenor), Mr. E. 
performers, and the chorus numbered one hundred | J. Ball (basso), Mr. Edward Hilton (solo pianoforte), 
and fifty voices. The principal artists were Mdme.|and Mr. Samuel Holt (accompanist), offered an 


Rudersdorff, soprano; Malle. Drasdil, contralto 


;| attractive program to a large and appreciative 


Mr. Arthur Byron, tenor; and Mr. Whitney, bass. | audience.——Mr. De Jong’s Promenade Concerts 
These were ably seconded by Miss Blanche Reeves, |at the Free Trade Hall on successive Saturday 
Miss Leybourne, Mrs. Hopper, and Messrs. Viny- | evenings seem to be established like a new daily 
comb and Ainsworth. Mdme. Rudersdorff has long| paper ‘‘to supply a long-felt want.” On each 
been celebrated for her impassioned rendering of the | succeeding concert night a larger attendance has 
intensely dramatic music in the part of the widow, | been the result of the excellent programs that Mr. 
and duologues with Elijah were given last night | De Jong has offered. At his second concert Malle. 
with intensity of feeling that spoke to the hearts |Dalmaine was the vocalist, Mons. Jaeger playing 





of all. Mdlle. Drasdil shone to great advantage,|a cornet 


and the air ‘“‘O rest in the Lord,” was clamorously 
demanded. Mr. Byron was successful in the tenor 
music. Mr. Whitney got on well with the music of 
the Prophet. The terzetto.‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” and 
the quartet ‘‘ Cast thy burden,” were both encored. 
On the following evening the concert consisted of 
selections from Rossini’s opera ‘‘ Semiramide.” The 
solos were given by Mdme. Rudersdorff, Malle. 
Drasdil, Mr. A. Byron, and Mr. Whitney. Mdme. 
Rudersdorff again raised the highest admiration of 


with very great success, and 
other noticeable items being the ‘* Ruy Blas” 
overture of Mendelssohn, the ‘‘ Chilpéric”’ quadrille, 
and a very well arranged selection for full orchestra 
At the third concert, held 
on Saturday last, the fine band of the 8th, the 
King’s Regiment, combined with Mr. De Jong’s 
corps of instrumentalists, played the overture to 
“Cheval de Bronze,” “ Hit and Miss” quadrille, the 
“Coronation” March from ‘ Le Prophéte,” and a 
March on airs from the ‘ Grande Duchesse.” 


from ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” 


the audience for her delivering of the recitative and | addition of the wind instruments of the Military 
aria “ Bell raggio.” The program also included | Band was very welcome, and the two bands played 
Weber's “ Concertstiick,” ably:played by Mr. Oscar | well together. The other instrumental selections 


Beringer, 


were ‘ Fruhlingsboten ” Waltz, ‘‘ Windsor Klange”’ 
Waltz, overture to ‘* Oberon,”’ and Jullien’s selection 


The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a con- from ‘Il T'rovatore.” The vocalist was Malle. 
cert on Tuesday last. Mdme. Mattei-Colombo, Mr. Enriquez, who consolidated the previously-formed 
Bentham, and Signor Agnesi were the solo singers, good opinions of her singing, although she. was 


and were all successful. Mdlle. Carreno gave piano- | manifestly suffering from hoarseness. 


M. Van 


forte solos by Mendelssohn and Chopin. The band Biene, the primo ’cello of the orchesta, contributed 


performed Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and|® solo with much pleasure to the audience, and no- 


Mendelssohn’s overture to “ Ruy Blas.” Sir Julius | less credit to himself. 


Benedict conducted as usual. 





Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan have commenced a farewell engage- 





At the Theatre Royal, Belfast (Manager Mr. J. F. 


ment at the Alexandra Theatre, and have been well | Warden), Miss Marriot is drawing large audiences. 
teceiyed by large and fashionable audiences. The}On Monday “Jeannie Deans” was produced most 


successfully, Miss Marriot of course sustaining the 
part of the heroine. Mr. John Burnham was George 
Robertson, and Mr. H, Courte The Duke of Argyle. 
As a rule the characters were well played. ‘ No. 6, 
Duke Strect’’ followed. The same bill was played 
on Tuesday, and ‘* Hamlet’ was produced on Wed- 
nesday. At the Ulster Hall Popular Concert on 
Friday, the audience was very large. For some time 
past the musical public have looked forward to the 
appearance of the renowned organist, Mr. Best ; and 
when he came on the orchestra of the Ulster Hall 
yesterday evening he was received with prolonged 
applause, which was renewed at the conclusion of 
his first piece, Bach’s Toccata in F major for the 
organ. In thisyas in his other performances, Mr. 
Best displayed that marvellous command over the 
resources of the organ, and that complete mastery 
of mechanical difficulties, which have rendered him 
famous. The “Tema con variazioni’’ from 
Serenade for flute, violin, and viola, by Beethoven, 
which was listened to by the audience with the most 
profound attention, having been loudly applauded, 
Mr. Best played Handel's “0, ruddier than the 
cherry,’’ to the evident delight of the audience. His 
next performance was the overture to ‘ William 
Tell,” and here again his command of the instru- 
ment and knowledge of the orchestral effects 
that could be produced from it were well shown; 
and, in response to the tumultuous applause which 
greeted him at the finish of the overture, Mr. Best 
kindly repeated a portion of it. The two pieces 
which ended the program were compositions of 
the talented performer, ‘‘ Venite in Bethlehem,” and 
‘‘Psallite, omnes Angeli,” and, had they been given 
earlier in the evening, could scarcely haye escaped 
the re-demand to which their beauty would have 
entitled them. Mr. Best’s performance was in truth 
a triumph from beginning to end, and we believe 
that in expressing a wish that he may soon be re- 
engaged by the directors of the Ulster Hall, we are 
only expressing the unanimous wish of the audience 
assembled last night. The vocalist for the evening, 
Mrs. Warren, oreated a most favourable impres- 
sion. She has a fresh sympathetic soprano voice, 
which she uses with great skill. In response to a most 
enthusiastic encore after her first song, “* Say, what 
shall my song be to-night ?”’ (Knight), she répeated 
the second verse. Her other two songs, ‘* What 
though I trace " (Handel), and “ Oh, how delightful ” 
(Molloy), were also extremely well rendered, Mr. 
Best’s accompaniment to Handel’s song enhancing 
its effect very much. Mrs. Robinson played the 
accompaniments to the other two songs with her 
accustomed good taste. For next Monday evening 
Mr. Barton M’Guckin will be the vocalist, Mdlle. 
Bertha Brousil (violinist), and Mr. Edeson (organist). 
The band of the 80th Regiment will also perform. 
The Royal Scottish Diorama of Scotland opened in 
the Victoria Hall after a long absence, and met 
with a great reception. The paintings are all 
remarkably good, and the vocalists, &c., engaged are 
of a superior class. 














OPERA. 

Since our last chronicle, the company in King 
Street, St. James’s, have confined themselves to the 
interpretation of opera in English. ‘ Lucy of 
Lammermoor” on Thursday afforded, as we have 
stated, Miss Blanche Cole's début. Indisposition 
to some extent marred the first appearance, but 
enough remained to show that as an artist of ability 
she will continue to prove serviceable on the stage. 
The Edgar of Mr. Nordblom was praiseworthy, and 
Mr. Temple did well as Henry Ashton. The opera 
on Friday was “Jl Trovatore,” Mdme. Florence 
Lancia playing Leonora to the Azucena of Miss 
Palmer, the Manrico of Mr. Perren, and the Conte 
di Luna of Mr. Temple. The Tower scene, the 
Count di Luna’s air, and the duet *‘ Home to our 
mountains made their usual effect. Miss Palmer 
was in excellent voice, and did full justice to the 
narrative of infanticide, which is known in Italian 
as ‘Stride la Vampa.” Messrs. Sandeman and 
Gordon made creditable appearances. On Saturday 








the ‘ Sonnambulist” was repeated, and on Monday 
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“Jl Trovatore.’ Miss Rose Hersee again success- 
fully appealed to the suffrages on Tuesday in Arline 
of the Bohemian Girl,” while last night “*‘ Martha” 
was the opera. We notice the prospective with- 
drawal of English opera from St. James’s Theatre to 
the Standard. Before it emigrates, however, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett's “* May Queen” will be brought 
ont, although on Saturday, the last night of the 
season, 





CONCERTS. 





The second Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon 
concert of this season included among others Mendels- 
sohnian matter the overture to the ‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” the “ Reformation Symphony,” the 
three little Fantasias, Op. 16, for pianoforte solo, 
and the Rondo Brillant, Op. 29, for that instrument 
with orchestral accompaniments—in pursuance of 
the illustration of Mendelssohn's career proposed to 
be carried through the concerts of this year. The 
orchestral works were given with the well-known 
efficiency of the Crystal Palace band, and the piano- 
forte pieces with great effect by Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann. ‘The remainder of the program comprised 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's imaginative ‘* Fantasia- 
Overture,” “ Paradise and the Peri,” and familiar 
voeal pieces sung by Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst and 
Signor Verger. 

The third concert illustrated the following pro- 
gram, the Mendelssohn continuity being thus “to 
some extent broken: 


Overture to “ Cymbeline (MS) .......0.006 Cipriani Potter. 
Madrigal, * In the Spring-time ” (Colombe), 
er Gounod, 


Solos for Pianoforte, prelude and fugue, 
No. 6 (Op. 85), Presto (Op. 7, No. 7), 
BE NO an os nice nhac decamachinai’ 

Revit. and Aria, “ Ecco il Punto” (Titus), 
Miss Dalmaine. Corno di Bassetto Ob- 
bligato, Mr. Mayoook .....cccccsessvcce Mozart. 

Symphony, No. 1 +--+» Beethoven. 

Aria, “ Ah mon fils” (Le Prophete), Mdme, 
Demeric Lablache .....6.ccceccesccece 

Song, “Soul of my Soul” (Widmung), Mr. 
FE os 20k na0es enaensvaamamass Schumann. 

Serenade and Rondo Giojoso, pianoforte, 
and orchestra (1834), Herr Pauer........ Mendelssohn. 

Duet, “Sila Stanchezza” (Il Trovatore), 

Mdme. Demeric Lablache and Mr. Ver- 

SY SER. Ke oe Verdi, 
Overture, “ Hebrides,” in two forms—\st. 

As originally composed, Rome, Dee, 16, 

1880; 2d. As finally altered, London, 


Mendelssobn. 


Meyerbeer, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


left little to be desired. The spirited march excited 
immense enthusiasm, and the jinale produced a 
marked impression on a crowd of listeners. Handel’s 
Occasional Overture and his two vocal works were 
of course received with acclamation, for they are 
universal favourites. 

On Monday Mr. Edward Murray took his benefit, 
and gathered a crowd of friends and frequenters. 
On that evening the Promenade Concerts under 
Mr. Riviére’s direction came to a close. 





THE THEATRES. 





The theatrical news-record must this week be 
confined to the notice of a couple of small novelties 
at the Vaudeville and Gaiety: neither very 
imposing. Mr. W. Snow is the author of that at 
the first-named house, which is called ‘ Autwmn 
Maneuvres” and professes to be a pitce de 
circonstance. Its action, which is insipid, takes 
place in a villa at Woolmer peopled by officers, a 
deputy controller, and a more cr less insane set of 
ladies. There is a lot of talk of marching and 
countermarching, capturing posts and the like, all 
of which is symbolical of matrimonial mancuvres. 
Mr. C. Fenton, Mr. W. H. Stephens, Mr. Lin 
Rayne, Mr. H. Elton, and Misses Lavis, Phillips, 
and Nelly Walters do the requisite talking and 
skipping about, but the result is generally 
depressing. 

The Gaiety piece is a comedietta in two acts, 
called the “ Matchmaker,’’ an adaptation from the 
French by Mr. Cheltnam. ‘The plot, a slight one, 
turns on the mancuvres of a Mrs. Featherstone, a 
lady with a passion for arranging marriages. 'I'o 
such an extent does she carry this mania that 
she weds her servants as well as her guests—of 
course managing that everybody is mated to the 
least desired partner. After much opposition, 
confusion, and bluster, her friends choose for 
themselves, and Mrs. Featherstone’s desires are 
thus fulfilled in unexpected directions. In this 
character Miss Cavendish displays her well-known 
capabilities; and in the other parts Miss Florence 
Farren, Miss Tremaine, and Mrs. H. Leigh acquit 





SURO TB, TATE cccecscecctocccesteeseccas Mendelssohn. 
The Overture to  Cymbeline” came in the light of 
i mortuary commemoration, and was heard with 
sorrowful respect by those who knew the esteemed 
master recently passed away—the shrewd analyst 
and gifted scholar. 
regarded as a piece of senliment-painting : 
ness and faithfulness 
Posthunus, the agitation of trust overthrown, and 
the return of confidence, are here supposed to be 
depicted. The execution left nothing to be desired. 
As regards the Mendelssohn part of the program, it 
may be noticed that chronological suecession is 
becoming a little wild, From Op. 35 we spring back 
to Op. 7; then bound forward to 1834, and then 
retrace our steps four years to the Hebrides overture. 
The double performance of the last mentioned—that 
is to say, a8 the work was written and as it was sub- 
sequently altered—imported special interest to the 
concert, and afforded musicians space to note how 
Mendelssohn threw over his scholarly points, and 
‘trove more to sniff “ train-oil, seagulls and salt- 
fish’ as he himself expressed it. The amended 
composition came out in glowing contrast with the 
earher attempt. Herr Pauer was the pianist; thus 
we need hardly allude to the perfect execution of the 
Characterstiicke at his hands. The vocalists were 
Madame Demerie Lablache, Miss Dalmaine, and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby; the first mentioned lady enjoyed a 
recall after * Ah mon fils.” Mr. Manns conducted 
as heretofore, 


Next Saturday's selection from Mendelssohn is | 


t» consist of the concert-o 
the “Wy I urg Nacht 
The Promenade Concerts, which have now come 


verture ** Mecresstille”’ and 


music. 


to an end, maintained their interest up to the 
last. On Friday Handel's “ Occasional Overture ” 
and Spolr’s ‘ Consecration of Sounds ” 
in the classical part of the program. 


were given 
The latter 


imposing work was very cteditably sustained ; the 
* Cradle Bong,” though difficult of perfect realisation, 


The overture to  Cymbeline ” is | 


the soft- ae 
of Imogen, the doubts A with Mr. Buckstone’s inimitable Bob Acres and 


themselves well. Mr. Stoyle is amusing as a 
jealous domestic; Mr. Soutar plays the Match- 
| maker's mother, and Mr. Taylor plays Dr. Oilus 
with a good deal of effect. ‘The piece contains 
|some smart writing, and in its English shape 
wiles away an agreeable hour or so. 

At the Haymarket a revival of the ‘‘ Rivals” 


| Mrs. Chippendale’s Mrs. Malaprop, and Miss 
| Robertson's Lydia Languish, has this week been 
| welcomed ; and loud and hearty was the greeting 
|accorded to the manager’s reappearance. 
| Sheridan’s comedy is followed by the well-known 
comedietta, ‘* One Good Turn Deserves Another,” in 
| which Miss Amy Sedgwick, who thus returns to 
| the stage after a long absence, performs her 
|favourite part of Mrs. Topper, the blacksmith’s 
wife; while Mr. Chippendale sustains the charac- 
ter of Sir Timothy. 'The amusing little piece 
‘entitled “A Kiss in the Dark” concludes the 
| evening’s entertainment. 
The reopening of the Alhambra took place on 
| Monday with a glorification of ballet. ‘ The 
Rival Tailors” is an absurd and hilarious produc- 
‘tion full of broad animal fun. Sullivan’s “ Cow 
‘and Bow” has not been so favourably received by 
| the class of people who patronise the Alhambra. 
Conciseness, rapidity, and horseplay are what they 
prefer; and Mr. Sullivan is several notches 
above them. But another ballet puts them in 
| good humour, and Onra on the trapeze delights 
them thoroughly. A novel production under the 
|uppellation of “A Chinese Revel,” concludes the 
‘program. In addition to clever and graceful 
dancing and juggling there are the accompani- 
ments of splendid scenery, a cascade of real water, 
a dance of lanterns, a Chinese fair, &c., forming 
in its entirety a brilliant spectacle. ‘The perform- 
ances of the band are loudly applauded. 

Mies Isabella Bateman’s benefit and last 
appearance this season at the Lyceum will take 











place to-night. The theatre will be closed on 
Saturday for the purpose of giving a full-dress 
rehearsal of “ Pickwick,’ by Charles Dickens, 
adapted and arranged expressly for this theatre 
by James Albery, which will be produced on 
Monday. 





“GRIFFITH GAUNT.” 





A stage-version of Mr. Charles Reade’s novel 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” dramatised by Mr. Reade him- 
self, has been produced at Leicester with some 
success. The author is himself at Leicester 
assisting at the launching and progress of the 
play. The incidents of the novel are followed 
with little or no deviation. The piece opens with 
a prologue, which discloses the fact that George 
Neville, Esq. and Griffith Gaunt, Esq. are both in 
love with Kate Peyton, who really does not 
reciprocate the passion of either. Both Mr. 
Neville and Mr. Gaunt are at strong enmity, and a 
duel has been planned; but, before the duel 
comes off, both these gentlemen consult the same 
solicitor, Mr. Houseman, and severally make wills 
devising their property to Kate Peyton. In Mr. 
Gaunt’s will is added to the inheritance of his 
property the bequest of his curse should Kate 
Peyton marry his rival Neville in the event of his 
falling. ‘The contents of these wills become 
known to tho interesting legatee, who is secreted 
in Mr. Houseman’s office during their execution 
by the respective testators. Also the fact that 
Neville and Gaunt are about to fight a duel on her 
account. This with the aid of Tom Leicester she 
determines to frustrate, and suddenly appears on 
the ground just as the combatants are insisting 
upon a second shot. Her appearance of course 
stops the duel. She fires both pistols into the 
air, and there the duel ends. A scene is the 
result of her presence. On her revival news is 
brought that Griffith Gaunt, who has put his life 
in peril for her sake, has been disinherited by his 
uncle in her favour, and she, with the generosity 
of her sex, at once accepts him as her lover, and 
they are married in a week. Upon this prologue 
the action of the play is based. When the 
curtain rises on the drama eight years of happy 
wedded life have passed away. But the presence 
of Father Leonard, a young priest, in the house of 
Griffith Gaunt, rouses his jealousy, which is most 


.| artfully and assiduously worked upon by Caroline 


Ryder, a lady’s maid, who has herself conceived a 
violent passion for Grifith Gaunt. The suspicion 
of infidelity on the part of Mrs. Gaunt to her 
husband has no real base; but, worked upon and 
tortured by Ryder, he discovers Father Leonard 
and his wife together under circumstances which, 
to his excited mind, leave no doubt as to their 
guilt. He flies, unfortunate circumstances over- 
take him, and he is at death’s door. He is nursed 
back by an innocent young woman, whom he 
makes his second wife, Rose, with whom he lives 
happily. A necessity for money compels him to 
return for a legacy of £2000 left to him by his 
uncle, and he encounters his first wife, being 
still under the belief that she is unfaithful. She 
meanwhile has suffered the extremity of grief. 
Circumstances are gradually unfolded which 
entirely prove Mrs. Gaunt’s innocence, and then 
Gaunt himself is driven to despair. He is a 
bigamist and a felon. His secret is discovered by 
Caroline Ryder, who furious at the discovery of his 
second perfidy, imparts the discovery she has 
made to Mrs. Gaunt, whose heart is at once steeled 
against him. She utters violent threats to take 
his life. Gaunt himself also again disappears, 
and a body having been found, Mrs. Gaunt is 
arrested and tried for the murder of her husband. 
She defends herself in court, sustained by the 
consciousness of her innocence, and the whole 
circumstances attendant upon Gaunt’s career are 
gradually brought out. The case still looks very 
black against Mrs. Gawnt when the climax is 
reached by the appearance of Gaunt himeelf in 
court, when the Crown lawyers throw up their 
briefs, and the innocence of Mrs. Gaunt is 
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triumphantly demonstrated. The acting of the| concluded by offering as an illustration his tune 


above is generally satisfactory. 








THE NOTTINGHAM CHURCH CONGRESS. 





On Thursday evening last week, the members 
of the Church Congress assembled in the 
great Mechanics’ Hall—a building capable of 
holding from, 2000 to 3000 persons, for the discus- 
sion of the subjects of Psalms and Hymns and 
other music. The chair was taken at eight o’clock 
by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth, and there were near upon 2500 
persons present. The readers upon the subjects 
of Hymnology and Church Music were the Earl 
Nelson, Charles Longuet Higgins, Esq., of 
Turvey Abbey, Beds., and the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, nephew of the Bishop of Ripon, and 
Vicar of Christchurch, Hampstead; Sir Frederic 
Gore Ouseley was announced in the program to 
follow the Earl Nelson, but at the eleventh hour 
he intimated his inability to attend, and Dr. 
Dykes was requested to supply his place. Dr. 
Gauntlett was to deliver the address on these 
subjects. The Earl Nelson read his essay from a 
printed proof. It comprised a summary of the 
well-known treatise by the late Rev. Peter Latrobe, 
proving the use of divine song from the earliest 
times, as recorded in the Bible; and maintaining 
that churchmen were justified in using metrical 
psalms and hymns in public worship by the 
authority of Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions. The 
Earl proceeded to define the real character of the 
metrical hymn, which he illustrated by referring 
to the hymns of the two Wesleys, Doddridge, 
Baxter, Toplady, Heber, Keble, Milman, and 
others. He approved of an authorised Hymnal 
for the Church, but considering the tone and 
temper of the times, conceived it would be wise 
to permit of the employ of appendices as a 
concession to the general public feeling. His 
Lordship was followed by the Rev. Mr. Bicker- 
steth, who said that he also approved of one 
general authorised Hymnal, as tending to strength, 
and leading to cohesion. The Hymn Book 
should be a@ commentary upon the Book of 
Common Prayer, and its plan and divisions 
should follow that of the Office Book. The 
reader reviewed the several forms of the metrical 
hymn, and dilated with much feeling and taste 
on the distinctive beauties of many popular 
hymns, and the characteristics of their writers. 
In conclusion he referred to the musician, ob- 
serving how necessary was the musician to the 
right service of song, and remarked upon the 
exquisite and beautiful setting of the Dies Ire 
which Dr. Gauntlett had made for his hymn book, 
and to the sweet tune by Dr. Dykes to the well- 
known hymn, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” The 


choir sang the hymn “ Thine, thine for ever, God | whether ecclesiastical or secular. 
of love,” written by Mr. Bickersteth, the tune| came out of the church. 


composed by the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick. 


to the hymn, ‘ Hark, the sound of holy voices,” 
written by the Right Reverend the Chairman. 

Dr. Gauntlett began his remarks by observing 
he also had written a short sermon on hymnody, 
but in the presence of two distinguished princes 
of the church, prudence said “ Don’t,” and self- 
respect decided ‘ Impossible.’”’ But when he 
considered the missionary character of song, its 
Catholic results, he felt he could not resign his 
text, nor the coda to the sermon, generally called 
“the improvement.” His text was an apostolic 
command—Teach in song; teach one another in 
song; giving thanks. It was in three heads or 
divisions—the real orthodox way of treating al] 
knotty points. So was divided also ‘‘the improve- 
ment”—the admonition to be educed—drawn 
out of the text. His “improvement” was also 
in three heads: I must sing myself; I must make 
others sing; I must give thanks. He had now 
finished his little chapter—his short sermon—and 
would form all present into a Lay Parochial 
Singing Council, seeing that Parochial Councils 
were the order of the day. They must all sing, 
no listening only; listening was idle work, or 
rather no work at all. The music must be music, 
and plain and easy, or people would not sing. 
He was at the opening service on Tuosday ; the 
responses, ‘‘O Lord, open thou our lips,” every 
one sang, but not so with the Psalms. What then 
was to be sung? and how was itto be sung? As 
there were elemental forms of language in prayer 
and praise, so there were elemental forms of song 
in church music. Tho old ritual music supplied 
these elemental forms, and these should be 
abstracted, condensed, organised, and form the 
substructure of new work. He had done this many 
years ago. It was the right mode of thinking in 
sounds for the church musician. These cadences, 
varieties of tones, were founded on all language— 
speaking language—and represented the state of 
mind of the speaker. If a man was a little ill, 
slightly indisposed, and thought he was going to 
be very ill, he inwardly spoke Gregorian. In this 
condition he waived all his objections to intoning 
andritualism. Again, in another condition of 
mind—one common to most men—when in love, 
he was certain to speak Gregorian, both purely and 
beautifully. In allchurch singings the first import- 
ant point was that of time. There was no law for 
the proper beginning or ending of the lines of the 
hymn without attention to time. There was no 
framework for the melody, no stream of harmony 
without time. The precept must have its 
example, and the choir would sing a hymn in 
perfect time, from the first sound to the last. 
{Here the choir sang “‘ The day is past and gone,” 
from the Church Hymn and Tune Book, to the 
tune called “St. Jerome.”] The elemental 
forms of church song had created all music 
The opera 
The prayer in the 
Gloria in Ezcelsis, the faith in the Incarnatus in 


Mr. Charles L. Higgins proceeded to read his | the Creed, the Litany in the Te Dewm, had given 
paper, in which he approved of an authorised | rise to all passionate and deep expression in song. 


hymnal, which to make every way effective he 


Our language prayers in worship were extracted 


thought should be compiled by a committee | from the Psalms, and our music-prayers from the 
formed of members of the English, Irish, Ameri-| old world cadences of that music which no one 


ean, and our Colonial Churches. 


By adopting | knew when it was made or from whence it came. 
this course, the reader imagined the Church! It was from time immemorial. 


{Here the choir 


would have a Book of Common Praise worthy of | sang the hymn, “‘ Come, Thou fount of every bless- 


the Book of Common Prayer. 


The Rev. Dr. Dykes read the next paper, in 


ing,’ tune “‘ Westminster Abbey,” formed of the 
elemental phrases of church song. As an illus- 


which he took up the subject of chanting the| tration of prayer music, Dr. Gauntlett gave the 
Psalms. He objected to octavism in chanting, | litany, ‘Lord, in this Thy mercy’s day,” to the 
and said unison chanting was at times a most |‘ Rogation Tune,” which was most feelingly sung 


judicious change. 


Gregorian chanting had its | by the choir, and produced a profound impression 


uses, and so had that form known as the Anglican, | throughout the audience.] The Church Festivals 
and gave as illustrations the 51st Psalm arranged | had created the different emotive forms of musical 


to a Gregorian tone, and the 137th to an English | composition. 


Christiuas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 


chant. The reader then referred to the necessity | and Ascensiontide had their several and specific 
of music to the Holy Communion, and offered | glory of song. [The choir sang the hymns “ Hark, 
some examples in music of various portions of | what mean those holy voices,” ‘The battle won, 
that service. After some general observations on | the fight is done,’ ‘‘ Hail, the day that sees 


church music, such as are to be found in our| Him 


rise,” “ Above the starry spheres,” 














encyclopedias and popular treatises, the reader | being the Festival hymns for Christmas, Easter, 


Whitsuntide, and the Ascensiontide. All the 
tunes were the composition of the speaker, but 
the Whitsuntide melody was a beautiful and 
truthful form of the old ‘“‘ Veni Creator” cantus, 
which Dr. Gauntlett described as one of the 
most lovely of all lovely jewels in church song.) 
The speaker here remarked that time was 
called, and having said so much about keeping 
time, he would be the last person to break it. 
He intended to give the audience an illustration 
of the power of music in intensifying the emotion, 
and magnifying the language, thought, or idea, 
in words. He had done this in a new version of 
the Nivene Creed, but time would not permit its 
presentation: and further, to conclude with, 
another rendering of the hymn, “ Hark, the sound 
of holy voices,” a real diamond would bear mauy 
re-settings. In conclusion, he recommended the 
formation of psalmody classes—classes for the 
direct practice of worship music—not choral 
societies alone, not choir practisings, not 
harmonic unions, but real teaching of song, 
teaching of one another, giving thanks, in direct 
song for the Sanctuary. It was the only safe and 
sure way to get congregational singing. ‘Teach 
the child, the boy, and girl something to recollect 
for life. Sing every day, for one day teaches 
another. All their everyday music was toned, 
tempered, and measured by what they did in 
music on the Sunday. Bad music, or no music on 
Sunday, put bad music, or what could not be 
called music, on their pianos, in their canterburies 
and what-nots. As to the music, the moral sense 
of well-wishing people would keep them right. 
As tothe hymns, there was the old law of the 
Church from time immemorial, and which afforded 
a liberty that the Gallican Church, the English | 
Church, and the Roman Church up to a certain 
period, had always claimed and experienced. 
Every diocese was ontitled to its hymns, subject 
to the “imprimatur” of the diocesan: on this 
point he appealed to his Lordship in the chair. 
The speaker went on to observe that he believed 
in the Catholic spirit of England, and not in 
disestablishment. Noone wanted it: churchmendid 
not; and the quiet, respectable, and well-to-do non- 
conformists were not against them on this point. 
We, aschurchmen, sangtheir hymns, and they sang 
ours—a sure and honest bond of union. There wasa 
growth in song; nurture it, and it extracted the 
heart of song out of young and old. The aged 
must sing to encourage the young, the young 
must sing to comfort the old. Lastly, employ the 
young men. The organist had ten fingers, use 
one hundred and fifty other fingers in the 
restoration of the old and venerable Sunday 
orchestra in church. Why not have the shawms, 
and trumpots, and cornets, and psalmodic 
organs in worship? or in other words, the 
oboes, clarinets, violas, violoncellos, and horne 
of our present orchestra? Wuik the strong 
hearts, heads, and hands of the parish. Above 
all employ the women’s voices, so pure, 80 
graceful, so exquisite, possessing a charm far 
beyond that of the boy’s. The one was the full 


| blown flower, the other only the bud. 


At the conclusion of the meeting the Bishop of 
Lincoln called for Dr. Gauntlett’s rendering of 
the Nicene Creed. As Dr. Gauntlett had left the 
hall, it was accompanied by a professor who had 
conducted the rehearsals. ‘I'he choir was excellent, 
and their singing capital. Of the Creed the 
Times newspaper remarks “ that the finest effect 
was produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed 
with which the sitting concluded.” 


AMERICA. 











Bosron, Oct. 6th. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa has opened our musical 
season with a series of concerts at Boston Music 
Hall, assisted by various members of her new opera 
troupe. The first appearance of Madame Rosa in 
America, since her return from England, was made 
at these concerts. This prima donna considers 
Boston as her home while in the United States. 
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It was in this city that her earliest American 
triumphs were made, and it was here that she sang 
to audiences of more than 50,000 people, during Mr. 
Gilmore's Peace Jubilee. Madame Rosa’s voice is 
as strong and as pure as ever, and we predict a very 
successful operatic season for her. 

Malle. Nilsson is making preparations for her 
approaching season of Italian opera. She also 
selects Boston as the most auspicious city in which 
to make her first appearance in opera in this 
country. Her company comprises M. Victor Capoul, 
M. A. Barre, M. Josef Jamet, Sig. Brignoli, Miss 
Leon Duval, Miss Annie Cari, and others. Messrs, 
Maurice and Max Strakosch are the Managers, and 
Mr. Max Maretzek is Musical Director. Monday, 
Oct. 9th, is the opening night, when “ Faust” will 
be presented, with Mdlle. Nilsson as Margherita. 
The managers promise a new era of opera in 
America. If all that is said be true, ‘* Boston will 
have the honour of hearing Italian Opera as it is 
given in London and Paris for the first time.” 
** Mignon” and ** Hamlet” will follow “ Faust.” 


‘The recent suicide of Mr. Walter Montgomery, in 
London, and its probable cause, have been the 
subjects of much debate among his many friends in 
Boston, where he was highly esteemed, socially and 
Mr. Montgomery’s first engagement 
was not 
pecuniarily successful, owing principally to bad 
management, and at his benefit he made a speech 
expressing his regrets that he had not been enabled 
to attract larger audiences. He afterwards gave some 
readings at the Globe Theatre, which brought him 
before an immense audience, and which gave him 
an opportunity to show that he really had talent. 
An engagement at the Boston Museum soon fol- 
lowed, and he there appeared before large and 
He acquired the reputation 
At the close 
of his engagement at this theatre, he was called 
before the curtain, when he expressed himself as 


professionally. 
in Boston (at the Boston Theatre), 


appreciative audiences. 
of being a good, if not great, artist. 


follows : 


PO cow pnd Seen vara pen bg assassination, and with those of their relations and 


that I may never leave it.” 


It was during this engagement that he formed the | The vengeance of Agnes on her father’s murderer 
connections which in the belief of his friends have | Was insatiable. 


led to his sad end. 





MR. SIMS REEVES AND THE EDIN 
BURGH CHORAL UNION. 





Sheriff Davidson has 


Reeves against the Edinburgh Choral Union :— 
The Sheriff, having considered the appeals for 
the pursuer taken in the course of the proof of 
interlocutors or findings of the Sheriff-Substitute 
repelling objections by the pursuer to certain 
questions, dismisses the said appeals and adheres 
to the interlocutors or findings appealed against. 
Note.—There is no appeal against the interlocutor 
of 28th June, 1871. ‘The appeals now under con- 
sideration were taken in the course of the proof. 
The question objected to by the pursuer is, ‘‘ Do 
you consider that Mr. Reeves, having left the 
concert as he did, was injurious to defender’s 
society ?” ‘The question on page 65 is to the same 
import, and it is presumed the statement by the 
witness was in answer to a similar interrogatory. 
‘The pursuer maintains that as the defenders have 
made no averment of loss and damage they are 
not, on the record, entitled to prove loss. The 
defenders are not suing the pursuer for damages, 
and, of course, get none in this matter; but the 
pursuer has himself averred asthe foundation of 
his case, or part of the foundation of his case— 
“The defenders having sustained no loss, injury, 
or damage from the pursuer being unable to 
sing,’’ &c.; and he has a corresponding plea in 
law that the defenders “ having sustained no loss, 
injury, or damage by the pursuer’s failure,’’ &c., 
he is entitled to succeed in the present action. 
The defenders answer to article 5 is denied. The 
pursuer was allowed a proof of his statements, 
including this particular statement under article 
5. The defenders under their denial are entitled 
to meet the pursuer’s statement by proving loss 
or damage; and, as the pursuer’s statement is 
quite general, without limitation of time or the 
kind of loss, they are not limited under their 
to the kind of loss they have sustained. There- 
fore the Sheriff is of opinion that the question 


issued the following | oppressor Albert, a true sister of the cruel and 
interlocutor in regard to the case of Mr. Sims 





REVIEWS. 





The Tower of the Hawk. Some Passages in the 
History of the House of Hapsburg. By the 
Author of “Chillon” &c. London: Hatchards. 
1871. 

The rise of the house of Habsburg—or Hapsburg 
as all Englishmen inclusive of the author insist 
on calling it, oblivious of the derivation from 
Habichtsburg, Hawk’s-tower—is treated of in this 
book. The house of Austria, traced genealogically 
to a Duke of Alsatia who flourished or did the 
reverse in the 7th century, and legendarily even 
carried back to the Roman emperors, first made 
its mark in history in the person of Rudolf, son of 
Albrecht IV., Count of Habsburg. Extending by 
fraud and force his original inheritance of Alsatia 
and Rheinfelden, he competed with the Bishop 
of Basle for the Imperial crown, and won 
the suffrages of the Electors, being crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in his fifty-sixth year, 1273. He 
made a wise and just ruler, devoted his attention 
to the internal affairs of Germany, and destroyed 
the castles of the robber-barons. He defeated 
Ottocar, King of Bohemia, and bestowed the dukedom 
of Austria, held by the latter, on his son Albert, who 
succeeded him in 1298. This was the Emperor 
whose tyrannous rule over Switzerland is associated 
with the legend of William Tell. Albert was 
murdered by a young prince whom he had defrauded of 
his inheritance; and however much we may deplore 
the crime, we must acknowledge he deserved his 
fate. The noble whom he had wronged was his 
own nephew, Prince John of Swabia, who after 
vainly demanding his rights, plunged a dagger into 
his bosom as he was crossing the Reuss beneath 
the Castle of Habsburg. The spot where he fell 
was called Kdénigsfelden—the King’s Field, 
and the Empress Elizabeth and her daughter 
Agnes, Queen of Hungary, erected upon it the 
Abbey of Kénigsfelden, endowing it with the 
estates of the conspirators privy to the 


retainers, hundreds of whom fell upon the scaffold. 


It is related that she witnessed the 
execution of sixty noble knights, innocent of all 
complicity with the assassins, with whom they were 
.| connected by kindred only. ‘‘ Now I bathe in May- 
dew,’’ cried Queen Agnes, as the executioner achieved 
his bloody work. She was a true daughter of the 


sanguineous Leopold of Hawkstower. 


itself. 
tower—at the extremity of a steep mountain ridge, 
jutting out into a vast plain below, and commanding 
an entire view of its extent, flanked by some of the 
highest of the Swiss mountains. 
this plain is relieved by many conical hills rising 
abruptly to a very considerable height, and crowned 
by the castles of the feudal nobles, whose names are 
engraved on the history of the period. 
most interesting object is where, stretching far into 
the west, the glacier streams of the Aar, the Reuss, 
and the Limmat join, near whose confluence the 
Roman city Vindonessa was built. 
had pulled down every stone of this once celebrated 
city, long before the days of the Habsburgs ;_ but the 
picturesque town of Brugg and the Abbey of 
KGénigsfelden arose on its site. 
spots in which the human race has left a more 
distinct and successive impression. 
town Vindonessa, and its wide extended defences, 
may yet be traced in the remains of its broken 
aqueduct ; whilst on the coin, which the plough yet 
turns up, is found the superscription of the once 
masters of the world. The wild waves of barbarism 
next rolled over the soil, sweeping away all before 
it, and only to be traced in destruction. 


Ecclesiastical rule next became dominant, and the 
beautiful Abbey of Kénigsfelden arose, in its turn 





objected to was competent. 





Let us take a glance at the Tower of the Hawk 
It stands—as represented*by one ruined 


The monotony of 


But the 


Barbarian hands 


There are few 


The Roman 


This 
subsiding, Feudalism built its castles on every 
eminence, of which many of the ruins remain. 


to yield to the Reformation and freedom. Into this 
Abbey the cruel Queen Agnes retired to end her 


extreme old age. One of the most picturesque 
passages in the book describes her grim and austere 
life herein. 


Age had not wrinkled, it had petrified her. Time 
had not withered, it had hardened her. She stood 
alone—calm, self-sustained, like a vestige of years 
gone by, in an age with whose usages and interests 
she had no concern. The total absence of colouring 
on the countenance of the Abbess, her faintly-traced 
eyebrows, the linen band which, concealing her hair, 
was scarcely to be distinguished from the pale fore- 
head round which it was bound, and the flowing and 
undefined lines of her white monastic habit, in- 
creased the statue-like resemblance. The Church 
was the object of her idolatry. Whatever could be 
brought to bear on her rule, whatever could be 
weighed in her balance, was to this, her blinded 
votary, a sacred and imperative obligation. But 
Agnes was her own interpreter, and held her own 
seals. As far as the facilities of the age allowed, 
this extraordinary woman had examined the councils, 
canons, and decrees of her Church, and was deeply 
versed in its ceremonial ritual as well as in the 
marvellous history of its saints and martyrs, its 
patrons, popes, and prelates. Agnes had in womanly 
weaknesses or sensibilities a few human attach- 
ments. Her father had been deemed by her the 
only being to whom she owed obedience, and had 
been, perhaps, the only object of her respect and 
love, and him she had idolised with all the fervour 
of her fiery soul—obeyed him living with more than 
filial devotion, and avenged his cruel death with 
unrelenting and undistisguishing barbarity. Such 
was Agnes of Habsburg—a type of the dark era in 
which she lived. Firm, faithful, energetic, sincere, 
she possessed the germ ef every noble quality ; but 
all were marred and defaced by the influence of an 
all-absolute and soul-destroying superstition; her 
youth fettered by its chains, her womanhood stained 
by blood and craelty, her age burthened by remorse 
and self-inflicted penance ! 


The “Tower of the Hawk” is not a mere 
chronicle of historical dry bones. It aims at 
combining with description the interest of fiction. 
But the author's dialogue is stilted and of the I’ 
fackins school, and the plot wandering and diffuse, 





MDLLE. CLARY IN CHANCERY, 





The case Meynadier v, Poirel-Tardieu, otherwise 
Clary, has been heard before Sir John Wickens, the 
vacation judge in Chancery. Mr. Joyce, instructed 
by Messrs. Denton, Hall, and Barker, applied on 
behalf of the plaintiff in the suit for an injunction 
to restrain the defendant from acting at the Gaiety 
Theatre without the permission of the plaintiff 
until the expiration of her engagement with him. 
It appeared that the defendant, a lyric artist, who 
plays under the name of Mdlle. Clary, being at 
Brussels in May last, entered into an engagement 
with Eugene Meynadier, the director of the Royal 
French Theatres of Italy and Egypt, to play comedy, 
vaudeville, drama, and principally in the part of 
premieré chanteuse, in operettas of all kinds, the 
Schneider, &c., at the plaintifi’s theatre at Cairo 
during the season, beginning in the present month 
of October, and ending April, 1872. Among other 
stipulations, the contract contained a clause binding 
Malle. Clary never to absent herself from the city, 
and not to play or sing at any theatre in any public 
or private concert, on any pretext whatever, with- 
out the express and written consent of the director, 
Subsequently she endeavoured to annul the contract. 
In reply to a letter from Meynadier, Mdlle. Clary 
wrote that she suffered so much from sea-sickness 
when she crossed from Calais to Dover, and since 
had been so ill in consequence, as to make it 
dangerous, if not impossible, for her to undertake 
another voyage. She was even ill, she said, on the 
Thames. Meynadier, however, insisted upon Malle. 
Clary fulfilling her engagement, or, at all events, 
taking the place of premiére chanteuse at his 
theatre in Italy if she was unequal to the journey 
to Cairo, and the defendant having entered into a 
fresh engagement at the Gaiety, the pepe Mey: 
nadier filed his bill in Chancery, and his counsel 
now applied for an interlocutory injunction. The 
Vice-Chancellor said he was bound by the authority 
of Lumley v. Wagner, and must grant the injunc- 
tion, and expressed a wish that the defendant might 
have an opportunity of taking the opinion of the 
Court of Appeal. Ultimately it was arranged that 
an injunction should be taken restraining Malle, 
Clary from acting at the Gaiety or any other thea- 
tre within the jurisdiction of the Court, after the 
16th October, during her engagement with the 





days, and lived there, conscience-laden, to an 


plaintiff, without his consent. 
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Gxterpta Varia, 


Onie1n oF Scorr’s Prors.—No account of the no- 
vel iscomplete without reference, at least to one who 
with affectionate and sympathetic devotion furnished 
Scott with many anecdotes and much other material, 
of which he made important use in his first novel and 
in others of the Waverley series. This one was Mr. 
Joseph Train, ‘‘ the antiquary of Galloway,” and as 
he might also be entitled, antiquarian purveyor to 
Scott. Mr. John Patterson wrote a biography of Mr. 
Train, that contains many curious explanations 
respecting the origin of several of Scott’s plots and 
characters. Acquaintance and correspondence ex- 
isted eighteen years between the antiquary and the 
novelist, and ended only at the death of the latter. 
Their intercourse formed one of the pleasant stories 
of literary history. The chief plot of ‘Guy 
Mannering ” was suggested to Scott by a tale that he 
learned from John McKinlay, an old servant to his 
father; and also from ‘*The Durham Garland,” a 
ballad in sixty verses. . . . That portion of the 
plot relating to the arrival of the astrologer at 
Ellagowan, and to his fortune-telling on the night 
when the heir to the house was born, was, however, 
furnished to Seott by Mr. Train from an old legen- 
dary local ballad of Galloway. Mr. Train also 
furnished to Scott the original of Wandering Willie 
in ‘ Redgauntlet ;’ of Edie Ochiltree in the 
‘“« Antiquary ;” of Madge Wildfire in ‘‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian ;” and Sketches of Donald-na-Nord, one 
of whose ancestors was a reputed prototype of a 
prominent person in ‘‘ Waverley ;”’ and, “ not least of 
all, the story of ‘‘ Old Mortality,” and incidents used 
in the novel named from him.—The Land of Scott. 
By James F. Hunnewell. 


Dicxens’s First Compositions.—It was about 
the year 1833-34, before Mr. Dickens’s connection 
with the Morning Chronicle, and before Mr. Black, 
then editor of that journal, had ever met with him, 
that he commenced his literary career as an amateur 
writer, He made his débit in the latter end of 
1834, or beginning of 1835, in the Old Monthly 
Magazine, then conducted by Captain Holland, an 
intimate friend of mine. The Old Monthly 
Magazine had been started more than a quarter of a 
century before by Sir Richard Phillips, and was for 
many years a periodical of large circulation and high 
literary reputation—a fact which might be inferred 
from another fact—namely, that the New Monthly 
Megazine, started by Mr. Colburn under the editorial 
auspices of Mr. Thomas Campbell, author of the 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” appropriated the larger por- 
tion of its title. The Old Monthly Magazine was 
published at half-a-crown, being the same price as 
Blackwood’s, and some other magazines are at the 
present day. It was, as I have said, in this 
monthly periodical—not in the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle—that Mr. Dickens first appeared 
in the realms of literature. He sent, in the first 
instance, his contributions to that periodical anony- 
mously. They consisted of Sketches, chiefly of a 
humorous character, and were simply signed ‘ Boz.” 
For a long time they did not attract any special 
attention, but were generally spoken of in news- 
paper notices of the magazine as ‘ clever,” 
‘* graphic,” and so forth.—The Newspaper Press ; its 
Pinay Progress and Present Position. By James 

rant. 


REMUNERATION OF Dramatists.—It seems almost 
incredible that Shakespeare and Milton only received 
five pounds each for such works as ‘* Hamlet” and 
‘“‘ Paradise Lost;” but in those days an author 
laboured under many disadvantages, which were 
obviated as time went on and the reading circle 
increased, Persons who wrote for a living generally 
wrote for the stage, though the remuneration was 
small, Thomas Heywood, who is said to have 
written more than two hundred plays, in the reigns 
of Klizabeth, James I., and Charles I,, only had 
three pounds in 1602, for ‘A Woman killed with 
Kindness,” from Henslowe. The diary of the 
latter, published by the Shakespeare Society, con- 
tains a great deal of information respecting the 
prices paid for plays. The dresses seem to cost a 
great deal more, in proportion, than the cost of the 
copyright of the play. More was paid, for example, 
when “A Woman killed with Kindness” was acted, 
for a gown for the heroine than for the play itself. 
Henslowe paid Ben Johnson and Decker, for a play 
called ‘The Page of Plymouth,” in 1599, eleven 
pounds ; for Dekker’s ‘* Medicine for a Curst Wife,” 
in 1602, ten pounds; and three years before, £9. 
10s. for * Patient Grissill.””. On one occasion, (1599) 
two pounds were paid a printer to prevent the 
printing of the latter play. No wonder few old 
[oe tp have been preserved. On August 3, 1613, we 

nd Daborne, the dramatic author, complaining that 
from twenty pounds a play he had come to twelve 
pounds; so that it appears, if he had received the 
former sum, prices had risen since 1602, Henslowe 





agreed to give him the latter sum for the “ Pellman 
of London.” Afterwards authors shared the profits 
of a play, for it is said that Shadwell (1640—1692) 
cleared one hundred and thirty pounds by a single 
representation of the ‘ Squire of Alsatia;’ and 
Southern (1660—1746) made seven hundred pounds 
by one play. Inthe “ Isabella” of the latter author, 
Mrs. Siddons made her début at Drury Lane in 1782. 
Dryden does not seem to have made so much by his 
plays ; and thought himself lucky if one brought him 
one hundred pounds. Gay received four hundred 
pounds for the first part of his ‘* Beggar's Opera,” 
and eleven hundred pounds for the second part.— 
* Literary Remuneration,” in Chambers’s Journal. 


An Intreturctua, Brenier.—She had a bland 
sweet smile, which she turned freely upon the 
young man as they talked commonplaces together ; 
and Phil began to think she was a charming girl, 
and that he was very likely indeed to fall in love 
with her. That sweet, gentle smile! How 
winningly it turned to him! Howit brightened and 
transfigured a commonplace as a moonbeam does s 
puddle! Still the young man began to find that 
they were only talking commonplaces. That was a 
waste of power, That white forehead, those eyes, 
that smile, must have a fine intellect behind 
them. Paulo majora—he soon began to try higher 
themes. He talked of the scene, of lovely scenes 
in general; of nature, of the ocean, of the 
desert, the Alps; of places he had seen, and places 
he longed to see. Miss Rosetta turned her sweet 
smile on him, and blandly assented to all he 
said. ‘* What a. glorious sunset!’ the half- 
enamoured youth exclaimed; and he gazed at the 
burning west. ‘Beautiful!’ replied Miss Alex- 
ander, with her sweet smile; and she glanced first 
to the east, and then to the steamer’s deck. Phil 
felt a little disappointed, but he tried another tack. 
He turned to books. ‘ This,’ he said, apropos of 
something, anything, ‘reminds me of a part of 
‘The Earthly Paradise.’” ‘ Yes,” replied the 
sweet smile; ‘which part?” ‘In ‘The Land 
East of the sun.’ Do you know it?” ‘ No.” 
(with a sweet smile ;) I never was there!” ‘Oh, I 
meant the poem! Have you read it!” ‘No. 
Is it nice?’’ ‘Charming, I think. Have you 
not heard of it?” ‘No.’ The same delicious 
smile. ‘But you are fond of poetry?” ‘Oh 
yes.” The winning smile anew. ‘‘And you read 
poetry, I know?” “Oh no; indeed I don’t.” 
Smile repeated. ‘Who, then, are your favourite 
authors?” ‘My favourite—?”’ Smile equally sweet, 
but interrogatory this time. ‘Authors.’ Phil a 
little disheartened. ‘I don’t like any of them.” 
They are all so dull; and when one tries to read 
them they give one such a headache.” ‘The smile 
was now as sweet and placid as if it were worn 
by an Egeria pouring out the finest treasures of 
her serene intellect upon some rapt admirer. Phil 
soon politely bowed himself away.—Caught by an 
Heiress, in Hooper's New Monthly Magazine. 


Dickens 1n Searcn or Cuaracter.—During my 
stay in England in that summer of 1869 I made 
many excursions with Dickens both around the city 
and into the country. Among the most memorable 
of these London rambles was a visit to the General 
Post-office, by arrangement with the authorities 
there, a stroll among the cheap theatres and lodging- 
houses for the poor, a visit to Furnival’s Inn and 
the very room in it where ‘“ Pickwick ” was written, 
and a walk through the thieves’ quarter. These 
two latter expeditions were made on two consecutive 
nights, under the protection of police detailed for 
the service. On one of these nights we also visited 
the lock-up houses, watch-houses, and opium-eating 
establishments. It wag in one of the horrid opium 
dens that he gathered the incidents which he has 
related in the opening pages of ‘* Edwin Drood.” In 
a miserable court we found the haggard old woman 
blowing at a kind of pipe made of an old penny ink- 
bottle. The identical words which Dickens puts 
into the mouth of this wretched creature in ‘ Edwin 
Drood” we heard her croon as we leaned over the 
tattered bed on which she was lying. There was 
something hideous in the way this woman kept 
repeating, ‘‘ Ye’ll pay up aceording, deary, won't 
ye?” and the Chinamen and Lascars made 
never-to-be-forgotten pictures in the scene. 
I watched Dickens intently as he went among 
these outcasts of London, and saw with what deep 
sympathy he encountered the sad and suffering 
in their horrid abodes, At the door of one of 
the penny lodging-houses (it was growing toward 
morning, and the raw air almost cut one to the 
bone), I saw him snatch a little child out of its 
poor drunken mother’s arms, and bear it in, filthy 
as it was, that it might be warmed and cared for, 
I noticed that whenever he entered one of these 
wretched rooms he had a word of cheer for its 
inmates, and that when he left the apartment he 
always had a pleasant “Good night” or ‘ God 
bless you” to bestow upon them. I do not think 
his person was eyer recognised in any of these 
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haunts, except in one instance. As we entered 
alow room in the worst alley we had yet visited, 
in which were huddled together some forty or fifty 
half-starved looking wretches, I noticed a man 
among the crowd whispering to another and pointing 
out Dickens. Both men regarded him with marked 
interest all the time he remained in the room, 
and tried to get as near him, without observation, 
as possible. As he turned to go out, one of these 
men pressed forward and sai@; ‘Good night, sir,” 
with much feeling, in reply to Dickens’s parting 
word.—* Our Whispering Gallery,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Price oF THE Sxeronrs BY Boz.—It will be seen 
that so very. modest was Mr. Dickens's opinion of 
his talents when he made the proposal to Mr. 
Hogarth to write ‘“ Sketches” for the Evening 
Chronicle, that he only asked for ** some additional 
remuneration—of course, of no great amount ;”" and 
on receiving the addition of two guineas weekly to 
his salary of five guineas as a reporter, he seems to 
have been quite satisfied. As he wrote always two— 
often, if I remember rightly, three—of these 
“Sketches,” he never received more than a guinea 
for each of them. When he wrote three he only got 
fourteen shillings apiece.—The Newspaper Press: its 
Origin, Progress and Present Position, By James 
Grant. 


Wart Warrman.—Walking down the avenue with 
his deliberate and heavy step, his appearance is 
picturesque. His hair is white, but thin and 
ufkempt, and grows quite long. His whiskers are 
full and long and shaggy, white, with here and there 
a dark brown hair. His forehead is high and broad, 
and his complexion very florid. His forehead is 
red, his cheeks are red, his nose is red, and his neck 
is red, just as if they had been sunburnt. It is hard 
to describe his face. No description can give any 
idea of it. His eye is leaden, languid, and sleepy. 
At first glance his face, owing to its size, its red- 
ness, and the whiskers and hair, is coarse ; but you 
look again, and it is full of gentleness. His walk is 
majestic, because it is unstudied and natural, His 
form is large and full, his figure straight and well 
knit. He has a presence that commands respect, 
He has a figure and a gait that people turn to look 
at in the street. His voice is full, and soft as 
woman's; his speech is deliberate, and he talks 
little. But he is an admirable listener, especially 
with young folks, who are very fond of him, and give 
their half-formed ideas without restraint. Walt's 
age is fifty-two. This is Walt Whitman personally, 
and personally I like him, but his poetry is, as a 
general thing, too many years ahead of me.— Walt 
Whitman, in the Cincinnati Commercial, 


Soorr’s ScrupuLostry.—When the poet was at 
Rokeby Hall about a week in 1812, Mr. Morritt 
recorded that then he “ could not help being singularly 
struck with the lights which this visit threw on" the 
characteristics of Scott’s compositions. “ The morn- 
ing after he arrived he said:—‘ You have often 
given me materials for romance; now I want a good 
robbers’ cave and an old church of the right sort.’ 
We rode out, and he found what he wanted in the 
ancient slate quarries of Brignal and the ruined 
Abbey of Eggleston. I observed him noting down 
even the peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that 
accidentally grew round and on the side of a bold 
crag near his intended cave of Guy Denzie, and 
could not help saying that as he was not to be upon 
oath in his work, daisies, violets, and primroses 
would be as poetical as any of the humble plants he 
was examining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupu- 
lousness; but I understdod him when he replied, 
‘that in-nature herself no two scenes were exactly 
alike, and that whoever copied truly that which was 
before his eyes would possess the same variety in 
his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagina- 
tion as boundless as the range of nature in the 
scenes he recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to 
imagination would soon find his own mind cireum- 
scribed and contracted to a few favourite images, 
and the repetition of these would sooner or later 

roduce that very monotony and barrenness which 
had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands 
of any but the patient worshippers of truth. 
Besides which,’ he said, ‘local names and pecu- 
liarities make a fictitious story look so much better 
in the face.’”—The Land of Scott. By James F. 
Hunnewell. 





Ho.toway’s Pitis.—Indigestion.—In all cases of indiges- 
tion, p'oducing weariness, low spirits, palpitation, and 
feverishness, these famous Pills should be resorted to as the 
gentlest and surest corrective of the stomach, and the best 
antidote to its ailments. ‘These Pills dispel the cause of 
dyspepsia ; every one afflicted with it may rejoice at thy safe 
and satisfactory results which can be secured at so »mall a charge 
as the purchase of a box of Holloway’s Pilla They purify, 
strengthen, and remedy im t development of growth and 
health in young persons, sands of sufferers, casual! 
commen 


ced a course of Holloway’s Pills, have admired 
restorative power over Rabatte. and afterwards recommended 
them with a fixed confidence, which has never been betrayed. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
POR COPIES PRBB BY POST. 
oe 15s. 6d. 
« 88 
», Quarter .. ae oe ds. 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. fora Year. 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 





*.* Post-Orrice ORDRRS TO BE DRAWN IN FavouR oF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Orrics, Recent-staget, W. 
Orrick For Supscrrrions AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
55, Kina Srreet, Recent Strreer, W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G.—Your communication can only be inserted as an adver- 
tisement. 

D, 8.—Thanks for your interesting communication on a very 
sad case. For many reasons, however, it would not be 
advisable to publish the facts in detail. It is an oft- 
repeated tale, with the usual result. 

Heip Over,.—Several Reviews of New Books, Music, &c., &. 


he Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_—>— 








It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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‘* Mimi-Printemps” is the name of Offenbach’s 
new opera, 





Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Wigan contemplate retiring 
from the stage. 





The Opera Comique will next open under the 
management of Mr. E. T. Smith. 





Liszt has been placed on the pension list of the 
Hungarian Government for 6000 florins yearly. 





Miss Kate Santley, we hear, is studying under 
Mdme. Viardot, with the object of fitting herself for 
the operatic stage. 

The ex-Victoria Theatre, in its transition to the 
music-hall stage, is to have the benefit of Mr. W. 
Holland's guidance and direction. 





In order to recruit himself after the labours of 
** Jeanne dl’ Arc,’ M. Mermet has been writing words 
and music of a comic opera in three acts. 





The Gewandhaus winter season has opened in 
Leipsic with (among others) a concerted symphony 
by Litolff, and the execution of the Russian pianist 
Leschititzky. 





Mr. D. D. Home, the spiritist, was married on 
Tuesday to the youngest daughter of his Excelleney 
the late M. Basil de Glonmeline, Councillor of State 
to the Emperor of Russia. 





The third season of Mr, Ridley Prentice’s Monthly 
Popular Concerts, at the Angell Town Institution 
will commence on Tuesday next. The Prospectus 
promises well, both as to the music to be performed 
and the executants, 





Mr. Robb, the lessee of the Dundee Theatre, is 
organising an English Opera company for touring 


through Scotland. His engagements include Mr. 
Durand, Mr. Garnett, and a good general company ; 
and his subscription list in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
&c., is said to be very promising. 





The first’ reheareal of the twelfth season of the 
National Choral Society will take place at Exeter 
Hall, on Wednesday next, under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. G. W. Martin, the founder and 
conductor. 





Not content with having impoverished the 
memory of Walter Scott with a contemptible 
‘‘cookie-shine,” the busybodies of Scotland now 
propose to get up a centenary celebration of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Professor Hermann, the clever conjuror, sustained 
a severe accident a few nights ago while performing 
the Pistol Trick in Dublin. His hands were 
seriously injured, and his continuance of the tour 
suspended for some time to come. 





The Philharmonic Theatre, though subject to the 
withdrawal of the Magistrates’ License for music 
and dancing, still holds the Lord Chamberlain’s 
dramatic license which includes these. A new 
opera-buffa by Offenbach is in preparation, and will 
be brought out early next month. 





M. Bagier, the lessee of the Théatre Italien, has 
obtained a decree from a law court setting aside the 
lease by which he was bound. The grounds of the 
judgment are, that the theatre having been closed 
by the police on September 9, 1870, and afterwards 
converted into an ambulance, he was utterly deprived 
of the enjoyment for which he had contracted. 





The enterprising and benevolent authorities of 
the Hampstead Small Pox Hospital have set up a 
theatre in the establishment, by converting one of 
their wards thereinto. The other night an inaugural 
performance took place, consisting of a concert by 
the convalescent patients and an amateur perform- 
ance of the farce ‘‘ Box and Cox.” This farce is a 
sequel to the late tragedy of ‘* Small Pox and 
Shocks.” 





A few days ago Mr. Harry Sanderson, the Ameri- 
can pianist, fell a victim to the fatal disease from 
which he has been so long suffering. The news 
produced in New York an unmingled feeling of sor- 
row and sympathy; not only in the very large circle 
of his friends, but also among the general public. 
Harry Sanderson was justly a favourite with both. 
Gentle, unassuming, modest, and generous, his music 
was his all, and if it had not been for disease, his 
talent would likely have yielded still better and more 
legitimate fruits. 





In the dearth of good actresses in London it is 
encouraging to hear of the promising artists pre- 
paring for us by provincial experience. Hard work 
in the country has given us Miss Ada Dyas, and we 
hear highly favourable reports of another young lady, 
Miss Coghlan, sister to the clever jeune premier at 
the Prince of Wales’s. Miss Coghlan, who inherits 
in a marked measure the family talent, is at present 
playing in Mr. Coleman’s company at Manchester. 
She will probably take rank one day in a London 
theatre, where her presence will doubtless be found 
an acquisition. 





The success attending the New York Church 
Music Association within the past two years is likely 
to be further increased the present season. Upwards 
of $8000 has already been subscribed, and in a week 
or two the rehearsals will commence. Among the 
works named for the performance during the season 
are Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Messe Solennelle” and a Grand 
Mass by Schubert. The chorus will be as large and 
efficient as heretofore, and the orchestra, always 
abundant in stringed instruments, thereby adding to 
the richness of the whole will not be less than from 
seventy to eighty performers. The musical director 





aud conductor will, as hitherto, be Mr. James Pech. 


Herr Theodore Wachtel made his first appearance 
in America at the Stadt Theatre, on the 18th, 
as Chapelou, in Adolph Adam’s French comic 
opera of “Le Postillon de Longumeau,” which 
was sung in German. He met with a most enthu- 
siastic welcome, and was encored in several of his 
songs. He was well supported by Herren Vierling 
Franosch, and Weinlich, and Friulein Rotter and 
Schmidt. On the 21st Herr Wachiel gave a ren- 
dering of Manrico in “ The Trovatore,” Herr Vierling 
playing Count de Luna; Mrs. Rosetti, Leonora; 
and Mrs. Clara Perl, Azucena. 





The theatres are busy with the Christmas panto- 
mimes. The Drury Lane “annual” is on the 
subject of King Arthur; at Covent Garden the 
well-worn story of “ Bluebeard’? will be represented ; 
the Princess’s is in possession of an extravaganza 
by “the Brothers Grimm.” Burlesques are in 
preparation at the Haymarket and Gaiety; at the 
former by Mr. Byron, at the latter by Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, with music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. Mr. 
Gilbert also contributes a ‘“ new mythological 
comedy ” to the Haymarket, whose bill will thus be 
of the lightest. For the Surrey we hear of certain 
effects borrowed from the ‘‘ Biche aw Bois.” 





Mr. Mapleson’s winter season at Covent Garden 
which commences on the 80th, will be of the kind to 
which we have been accustomed during successive 
Novembers. The principal vocalists named are 
Malles. Tietjens, Marimon, Colombo, Fernandez, and 
Bauermeister; Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Signori 
Fancelli, Vizziani, Tesséman, Rinaldini, Prudenza, 
Mr. W. Morgan; Signori Agnesi, Foli, Borella, 
Mendioroz, CGaravoglia, Antonucci, Stefano, Cas- 
saboni, and Zoboli. Signori Tesséman and Stefano 
will appear for the first time here. Asa novelty 
“L’ Ombra” is promised with Malle. Tietjens as 
prima donna. Signor Li Calsi is conductor; the 
band and chorus being those of Her Majesty’s 
Opera. 





An instrumental concert of an ancient and popular 
character was celebrated in Rome the other day. 
Two septuagenarians having entered into the bonds 
of matrimony, were duly serenaded at nightfall with 
a symphony of tin kettles filled with stones, strength- 
ened by tongs and shovels, penny whistles, and 
frying-pans. The police did not appreciate the 
beauties of this time-honoured custom, and the con- 
stables on duty, after vainly attempting to disperse 
the gathering, were compelled to take into custody 
the noisiest among the performers. A scuffle arose, 
and the people, jealous of this violation of their 
privileges, discharged a volley of stones and brick- 
bats at the policemen, two of whom appear to be 
rather seriously hurt. 





A military scribe, signing himself ‘‘ Mars,” puta 
to the Standard an indignant query apropos of Sir 
John Burgoyne :— 

‘*T would ask why was he not buried in St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, under the same roof with Welli . 
Nelson, Picton, and other great heroes, instead of 
being deposited in a vault with a nest of decapitated 
traitors ?”’ 
Setting aside the fact that not all those buried at the 
Tower were either traitors or decapitated, the “ de- 
capitated traitors” themselves include some of the 
most brilliant names in English history. To the 
dense brain of Mr. Mars the roll of those who suf- 
fered on Tower Hill presents a muster-sheet of 
villains. Anne Boleyn, Jane Grey, Northumber- 
land, Guilford Dudley, Strafford, Russell, Algernon 
Sydney, Derwentwater, are so many Judases, while 
Raleigh in his dungeon was “ one of those writing 
fellows, by Gad, sir,” who if he was not beheaded 
sooner richly deserved to be—in Mr. Mars’s eyes. 

Can anything be more amusing than reading the 
criticisms of the clever people of the past age? In 
1789, Horace Walpole, a kind of gentleman by no 
means brimming over with enthusiasm, writes to 
Miss Berry as follows:—‘I send you the most 
delicious poem upon earth. If you do not know 
what it is all about, or why, at least you will find 





glorious similes about eyerything in the world; and 
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I defy you to discover three bad verses in the whole 
stock. In short, all, all, all is the most lovely.” 
To this the lady replies :—‘‘ A thousand thanks for 
the ‘Botanic Garden.’ The first thirty lines which 
I have just read are delicious, and make me quite 
anxious to go on.” Who, it may be asked, reads 
Darwin’s ‘Botanic Gardens?” It has become 
utterly forgotten, and is never met with—not even 
on the shelves of the second-hand booksellers. Yet 
assuredly Walpole and Miss Berry were not deficient 
in taste, and the lady at least had a large share of 
poetical sensibility. 





The Grand Opéra produced, on Monday, for the 
first time in Paris, M. Reyer’s ** Erostratus,” which 
was played ten years ago at Baden-Baden, under the 
superintendence of jthe late Hector Berlioz. At 
Baden, Mdme. Sass and M. Michot played the prin- 
cipal parts, and did much to give an ephemeral 
reputation to a dull work. As played here, in the 
present crippled state of the Opera, ‘‘ Erostratus”’ 
was an unredeemed failure, notwithstanding the 
actualité of the subject which may make it run for 
a few nights. The heroine, who prompted the hero 
to burn Diana’s temple, may remind the auditors 
of the modern pétroleuse. But the sentence of 
oblivion to which Erostratus was condemned by his 
judges, and which his memory has evaded through 
countless ages, must, so far as regards M. Reyer’s 
opera, be considered as confirmed. 





Sir John Burgoyne was not only the author of 
several books treating of his own profession, but 
had a ready knack in lighter forms of literature. 
He was particularly happy in his “‘ Vers de Société,” 
of which many are still extant in young ladies’ 
albums. Sometimes a vein of genial sentiment runs 
through the trifle, as in one ending with this pretty 
couplet : 

That eye, so languishing, so sweet, so mild, 

At once of love the parent and the child. 
Others are wholly of a humorous cast, the humour 
for the most part turning upon a play on words. 
The following refers to the approaching marriage of 
a young friend, Miss Knight, to a Mr. Squire, 

Happy the Squire who makes it his delight, 

To pledge his service to a worthy Knight. 
This one requires no explanation, 

You wish me a happy new year as a toast, 

And a kindly good act it appears ; 


But when you perceive I’m as deaf as a post, 
You should wish me—two happy new ears! 


One or two of Sir John’s jeux d’esprit were given in 
the fac-simile of his handwriting in the Leisure 
Hour of January 1st, 1871. 





Aeronautics have their tragedies no less dreadful 
than railway-travelling and sea-voyages. An un- 
happy balloonist, named ‘“ Professor Wilbur,” 
recently met his death from a balloon accident in 
the State of Indiana. The Professor had made 
arrangements for an ascent, in which he was to be 
accompanied by the editor of the local paper. Just 
as they were entering the car the cords gave way, 
and the two friends only succeeded in grasping 
these ropes when the balloon rose. The editor 
almost immediately relaxed his hold, and fell thirty 
feet to the ground without sustaining serious injury. 
The unhappy Professor held on, and tried unsuccess- 
fully to climb into the car, the huge machine 
shooting rapidly upwards, and he still dangling 
from it. At the height of a mile the miserable man 
let go the cord. At first he fell feet foremost; then 
his body was horizontally extended; then he col- 
lapsed, turned over, straightened out, and came 
head-foremost to the earth. His skull was, of 
course, smashed to pulp, and his whole body 
crushed: the horrible scene being witnessed by his 
wife and child. 





The propriety of a Memorial to Dickeng has been 
agitated in Portsmouth, his native town: the 
agitators apparently overlooking the special request 
in Dickens’s will that no memorial should be erected 
or other posthumous fuss be made about him. The 
Mayor of Portsmouth, Mr. John Baker, is respon- 
sible for thus outraging the desire of the man it is 
pretended to honour, Evidently bis sympathies are 


between the useful and the beautiful; for he pro- 
poses either an hospital or an obelisk. Dickens 
distinctly wrote: ‘I conjure my friends on no ac- 
count to make me the subject of any monument, 
memorial, or testimonial whatever. I rest my 
claims tothe remembrance of my country, on my 
published works, and to the remembrance of my 
friends upon their experience of me.” His fellow- 
men apparently regard this solemn adjuration as 
mere windage: Dickens could not have meant it, 
or if he did Portsmouth is privileged to override'such 
prejudices. Poor Dickens! after all his scorn of 
petty officialism and bunkum oratory, to end by 
being patronised by a mayor! Let Portsmouth 
erect a Workhouse and e¢all it the Dickens Work- 
house: and the travesty will be complete. 





Miss Edith Wynne is fortunate in being a Welsh- 
woman ; she is about to reap the advantage of that 
nationality. At a meeting in the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, London, of gentlemen connected with the 
Principality, and presided over by Robert Jones, 
Esq., Sheriff of London and Middlesex, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted, viz. :— 
* That this meeting is of opinion that it is desirable 
that an appropriate token should be presented to 
Miss Edith Wynne for the purpose of manifesting 
the esteem in which she is held by her numerous 
friends connected with the Principality, and the 
gratification which they feel at the high position to 
which she has attained in her profession, as well as 
in recognition of her readiness at all times to assist 
by her talent in furtherance of the cause of charity 
and patriotism.” The sentence is not very elegantly 
expressed; but English presents notorious diffi- 
culties to foreigners, and the meaning is at all 
events sound. After the election of an influential 
committee, and of J. H. Pullston, Esq., banker, 41, 
Lombard Street, as treasurer, subscriptions in fur- 
therance of the object were invited and liberally 
responded to. It is intended that the subscription 
list shall remain open until about the time of Miss 
Wynne’s return from America, 





The Liverpool Leader has been cast in Jaw costs 
for having libelled a family of female dancers called 
the Colonna Troupe. The libel, contained in an 
article, was expressed thus :—‘* We have been told, 
on what seems unquestionable authority, that, while 
the doors of the theatre—in which ‘no drinking is 
allowed ’—are closed by midnight, the green-room 
remains open till four in the morning, and the 
Colonna girls stay there to drink and flirt with such 
gay young sparks as have unemptied purses.” In 
support of the information, evidence was adduced to 
show that this statement was entirely untrue; and 
that, so far from going into the green-room, the 
members of the troupe did not have any communica- 
tion with either the public or even the other 
professionals, but that directly after their perform- 
ances they left the theatre. The magistrate (Mr. 
Raffles) having intimated his intention of sending 
the case for trial, the defence was not entered upon, 
though it was stated, on behalf of the defendant, 
that he had merely passed the article for publication, 
and was not aware of its libellous nature. Upon 
this statement, and before the defendant was 
formally committed, a consultation took place 
between the parties, and it was agreed to compro- 
mise the case on the defendant promising to insert 
a full apology both in his own paper and in the Fra, 
to give up the name of the actual writer of the 
article, and to pay the costs of the proceedings. A 
summons was afterwards granted against the writer. 





M. Taine, in his ‘Notes on England,” describes 
the impressions formed by our form of popular 
amusement. He went to the Belleview Gardens, 
Manchester, and looked on at the operatives dancing 
and otherwise disporting themselves :—‘ The Siege 
of Badajoz was represented on a stage ornamented 
with the portrait of Wellington, and this patriotic 
performance was greeted with loud applause. Shortly 
afterwards there were fireworks. In the gardens 


bands of working-men and small shopkeepers ate 
and drank, and played at kiss-in-the-ring. Inside, | ajj 








energy and vigour, but without indecency, and thus 
compensated themselves for the deprivation of 
exercise during the week. Many have a rough and 
surly air; not one of them has an air of roguery 
and swagger. The athlete, the relation of the bull 
and the watch-dog, always appears instead of the 
witty rascal, the relation of the spaniel and the 
monkey. The price of admission is a shilling; the 
ball cost sixpence extra. As Belleview is some 
little way off, being at the extremity of a quarter of 
the city, the price of transport must be added; in- 
deed, there were plenty of omnibuses and cabs at 
the gate. Reckon also the refreshments, and re- 
member that, as the workman generally brings his 
sweetheart with him, he must pay for two. Now, a 
spinner’s wago is about 23s. weekly. Such is a spe- 
cimen of English extravagance.” 





The Prince of Lichtenstein, being debarred by the 
smallness of his princedom from taking an active 
share in the gravor matters of state, has become the 
patron of an invention sure to gain the appreciation 
of alladmirers of the ballet. A Viennese chemist 
has succeeded in making even the flimsy material of 
ballet-dancers’ dresses fireproof, and his highness, 
taking a lively interest in all that concerns the 
ballet, has given the new invention a first trial on 
the stage of his own palace. A numerous company 
was invited to witness the experiment. The rise of 
the curtain discovered two dolls dressed as ballet- 
girls, to both of whom a light was applied. While 
one flared up in a second and was rapidly reduced to 
ashes, the other, impregnated with the talismanic 
composition, escaped with a small hole burned in 
her dress. The experiment was thus considered 
satisfactory; but the prince, benevolently designing 
to turn the discovery to a wider use, is having a 
wooden theatre erected at his cost outside Vienna, 
far the sole purpose of testing once more the fire- 
proof composition with which the boards are to be 
saturated. Fire will then be set to it in various 
places, and if it resists the flames, as is expected, 
the success will be considered as final. In that 
event the discoverer has an order already from 
M. Laube to make the scenery and theatrical ward- 
robe of the Vienna City Theatre uninflammable. He 
expects a rich harvest from other theatres likewise, 
and, with this prospect, wisely declines to cormmu- 
nicate his secret to the public at large. 





The Sunday Times is in high feather. It has 
actually had one of its articles—or a part of one its 
articles—extracted and reprinted in another paper. 
Of course it veils its delight at this unprecedented 
compliment, and pretends to deplore the deed; just 
as some men when you present them with a little 
testimonial, shake their heads and profess to be 
vexed, and say, ‘‘ You really shouldn’t; it is very 
wrong of you; I really have no right to accept this.” 
The Sunday Times devotes a column to the 
announcement that it has been noticed in this way, 
beginning with a sort of grim pleasantry, as if it 
were used to the sort of thing in others, but never 
did anything of the kind itself. It remarks jocosely : 
‘“ We are indulgent to the exigencies of the ephemeral 
press, and bear with a grin, and, as if we liked it, 
the system of continued spoliation to which we are 
subject.” This is only a bit of waggishness on the 
Sunday Times's part, for in the same number of the 
paper about a column of the Pall Mall Gazette's 
** Occasional Notes” are lifted from that journal and 
published in the Sunday Times among its own 
‘Notes of the Week.” So that our Sunday friend 
could not have meant the remark about ‘ continued 
spoliation ” in earnest: it was only made ironically, 
But now comes the jubilation of which we spoke. 
Not many days since we were struck by the men- 
tion in a London journal, on which we will throw no 
light of publicity, of a series of articles with a 
title the same as we had formerly chosen, One 
of the essays was given and was said to be taken 
from a paper entitled the Liverpool Leader. A 
cursory glance down the columns showed us that 
it consisted of a simple reprint of one of our own 


essays. Amusement at the trap into which the 
London journal had fallen was the first sentiment 
inspired. The clever editor of this paper had found 

in our columns worthy of condemnation. 








in & spacious room, Wworking-men danced with great 


But the moment they appeared in another journal 
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they were so good as to deserve not only praise, 
but transference into his pages. 

‘* Amusement” is a poor word to express the sensa- 
tion: “‘ ecstasy ’’ would have been better. It was ac- 
tually very kind of the Liverpool Leader to reprint the 
essay. And it was very naughty and cross of that 
wicked London Journal not to have appreciated 
our friend long before. And the Sunday Times may 
indeed be congratulated on having published 
something which was thought sufficiently good to be 
copied, or 





appropriated, or ‘ spoliated,” by 
contemporary journals. } 


TWO | 


_—--- -— ! 
| 

A resident in Fulham writes corroborating the 
annoyance experienced by inhabitants of that locality | 
at Cremorne pyrotechnics :— | 


I gladly add my testimony to the value of Canon | 
Cromwell's services in his recent opposition before | 
the Middlesex justices to the granting of a licence | 
to these gardens. A few months ago I took a house, | 
nearly, if not fully a mile from Cremorne, and it 
never entered into my head that there could possibly 
be any nuisance at such a distance from the siege 
operations then going on there nightly. The first 
night of my possession, however, was one of sore 
trialto my nerves. Just as L had fallen asleep Iwas 
awoke by a terrific explosion, followed by several 
others at intervals, with a burst by way of catas- 
trophe that surpassed in noise anything that I ever 
heard in actual bombardment, although last year I 
had an opportunity of hearing the German guns at 
Strasbourg itself and elsewhere. Subsequently on 
several occasions I was deprived of the enjoyment of 
my proper night’s rest by the same intolerable 
nuisance; and as I lay awake, wondering how much 
more of it there was to be, I could not help thinking 
how disgraceful it was to the authorities (whoever 
they might be) who allowed a populous neighbour- 
hood to suffer such a monstrous infliction. If the 
noise was go great at the distance of a mile, the} 
wonder is how the thousands of families much 
nearer have made so little stir in the matter. But 
I have no doubt that a great many persons, like 
myself, are not the less thankful to those gentlemen 
who had the spirit to appear and oppose before the 
justices at sessions. 

We are glad the writer is so easily satisfied. He 
suffers from the noise of fireworks, and complains to 
the magistrates: the magistrates revoke the licence 
for singing and dancing, and say nothing about the 
fireworks. Mr. Baum is at liberty to bombard 
every quarter of an hour, and the 
resident is ‘‘thankful.” Truly we are 


Strasburg 
Cremorne 
a logical people. 





NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC MAKING. 

Of making books there is no end; and the old 
ndage is fully exemplified in the numberless treatises 
on music-making. In that happy period—the 
Mundi—there were only seven crack 
teachers of music, and we have their expositions of 
theory, which have the merit of being short but 
altogether incomprehensible. Of the result of the 


Juventus 





old world teaching in music we know nothing, cof 


not a note remains as an example of the modes, | 
their conduct, combination, or character. The | 
early church system is no less one of darkness, | 
and the mediwval light is much more like twilight | 


than the break of day. The real expounders of | 





what is harmony, and Mr, Maynard is no exception. 
He begins by explaining the rudiments of harmony, 
but what harmony is of itself, the author leaves 
his reader toimagine. He naively observes, “ strict 
harmony is that in which the laws of harmony are 
strictly observed. For obvious reasons, it is not 
very much in vogue at the present day:” and his 
notion of harmony and its laws are ‘“ epitomised ” 
in the following axioms: ‘No consecutive fifths : 
no consecutive octaves: a leading note must imme- 
diately or ultimately go to its key-note. (The author 
treats of notes, not sounds.) Discords must be 
prepared, must be resolved, although the operation 
may be retarded or suspended: discords should 
not be doubled: nor should leading notes.” Such 
is music in its grammar and syntax according to 
the handbook of Mr. Walter Maynard. The book 
has its uses, but it is just seventy years old in 
its method, and is simply the resurrection of John 
Relfe, his chords and his mode of teaching them 
by blank music staves to be filled up with exercises 
on the different problems. 

Mr. John Curwen has issued a fresher work, and 
of more formidable dimensions. It is entitled, 
“The Common-places of Music,” a han d-book for 
the musical student on the statics of music, the 
laws of construction, the book of harmony, the ex- 
position of form, a review of musical history, and 
specimens of styles in various epochs. As Mr. 
Hullah is the disciple of Wilhem, so Mr. Curwen is 
the disciple of the two great Tonic Sol-fa advocates 
—MM. Galin and Chévé. The Tonic Sol-fa book 
of harmony and composition, published by Chévé, is 
one of the very best grammars of musical syntax 
that ever appeared, and is a work that ought to be 
known and well studied by every professor in 
England. Mr. Curwen has amplified this 
system in a First Course of Evening Lectures pre- 
pared for the students in the Anderson University 
at -Glasgow. There is more of fowndation in the 
book or music-making by Mr. Curwen, than there 
is in the book by Waltar Maynard. The one has 
fed upon Chévé, the other upon Relfe; and Chévé is 
the grand philosopher, whilst Relfe was simply a 
poor English choir boy, taught on the principles of 
Gates and Nares, and left to find out all other 
matters in the best way he could. He was blessed 
with a good father, and considering all his sur- 
roundings, he really did very well. Mr. Curwen, 
although he begins more at the beginning, does not 
tell his readers what is harmony in music; “ true it 
is,’ he remarks, ‘that the interval of a third is 
the source of all sweetness in harmony, and 
that there are two kinds of thirds in music 
—both sweet, but the major third is more 
tart in effect than the minor third.” ‘A fifth,” 
he says, “is the chief source of strength 
in harmony, and contains a major and a minor 
third. A chord, we are told, consists of two thirds, 
major or minor, one on the top of the other, and 
its two thirds make the chord sweet; whilst its one 
fifth makes it strong. Every chord has its own 
proper mental effect ; the chord of the tonic being 
the resting chord; the chord of the sub-dominant 
the serious chord; and the chord of the dominant, 
the moving chord.” As the thirds are sweet intervals, 
and the fifths strong intervals, so the fourths are 


music-making eame into the field about the time | negative intervals. The dominant seventh is called 
1580 to 1660, and musicians went on with this | the asserting interval. The seventh is the dissonating 
theory till the epoch of 1780, when the new theory | tone, and the eighth the resisting tone ; and sounded 


of the arithmetic mean took root, and writers on 
music-making sprung up like mushrooms, and have | 
gone on ever since mending and cobbling, inventing 
and imagining, until we got the light focussed 
into one chord and one dissonance, a system so 
thoroughly investigated by Mr. Joseph Green, in his 
treatise on the Tetrachord. Since the appearance 
of Mr. Green's work attention has been called in 
this periodical to the treatises of an old pioneer in 
harmony, Mr. John Relfe, Court musician to George 
the Third.and George the Fourth; and now we find 
this method reproduced by Walter Maynard under 
the title of ‘* Music Copy-books.”” Mr. Relfe’s 
book is called ‘* Guida Harmonica,” and a very 
good guide it is; and so long as Mr. Maynard 
sticks to Relfe and his guide he will be safe, and 
may make himself useful, All who now write upon 





harmony carefully abstain from telling their readers 


together they indicate key-relationship, and govern 
the limits and disposition of the key. 

As to the chords, they have their habits, and their 
strongest habits are those which relate to cadences. 
Then there are chains of chords with their links and 
rivets, with their habits cadential and non-cadential; 
with their cadences of “ rest,” of ‘ suspense,” of 
‘“weak pulse,” of “ perfect, and semi-perfect,” of 
‘‘ plagal, and non-plagal.’”’ Then we have examples 
of chord-positions, ‘ chord-constitutions,” and 
‘‘chord-crownings.” After these points follows an 
explanation of the “‘ habits of chords on the different 
degrees of the scale.’ ‘* The chord on the third of 
the scale,” we are told, is the “‘ chord the least used 
in the major mode.” Mr. Curwen then introduces 
his readers to his theory on transition and harmonic 
sequence; and this leads him to the discussion of 
‘essential tones,” ‘ passing tones,” * fore-stroke 








tones,”’ ‘* horizontal fore-strokes,” ‘‘ oblique fore- 
strokes,’ ‘“‘under oblique fore-strokes,” ‘‘ waving 
fore-strokes,” ‘‘ unprepared fore-strokes,” ‘ pass- 
ing tones,” and “ part-pulse incidentals.” He then 
launches into counterpoint ‘‘ simple and double,” 
together with the nature of ‘‘mock cadences.” 
Modulation divided into the classes ‘ gradual, de- 
parting, returning, cadential, passing, extended, 
principal, and subordinate.” 

It will be seen that much of Mr. Curwen'’s system 
of teaching is vejled under a new nomenclature, 
made up of terms used in the grammars of lan- 
guages, systems of logic, methods of arithmetic, 
with here and there an importation from books on 
painting, on natural philosophy, on the principles 
of the msthetic, and those of the sublime and beau- 
tiful. All this combination arises from the original 
defect of not laying before his pupils a clear and 
simple definition of harmony, or, in other words, 
how many chords are there in music, and into what 
other chords do they enter, and what is the effect of 
this passage or removal. There is much valuable 
information in Mr. Curwen’s book, as must be the 
case from so zealous a disciple of so great a master 
as Chéevé, 

The student of Walter Maynard may pass to the 
studies of John Curwen with great and manifest 
advantage; and we are not surprised to learn that 
Mr. Curwen’s pupils take up high and honourable 
positions in most public examinations. Mr. Curwen 
may learn something from Walter Maynard on the 
score of terseness and simplicity, and Mr. Maynard 
may learn something from Mr. Curwen, and fill up 
his pages with a little more of useful information. 
Unquestionably the two books are of teaching value, 
and may for some time claim attention with the 
learning public. 





SPIRITISM AND ITS RAPS. 








The Committee appointed by the London Dialec- 
tical Society to investigate and report upon Spiritism 
has now published its Report, after two years and 
six months passed in examining witnesses and 
‘‘phenomena.” The Report strongly recalls the 
Moslemite legend :—‘‘ In the name of the Prophet, 
Figs!” In the name of Science and Investigation 
—Raps! Two years and a half of patient watching 
have eventuated in the discovery that raps can be 
produced upon tables, and tables may be moved 
mysteriously. Beyond this (which we had heard of 
before when some of us now greybearded were 
children) nothing! Of ‘ elongations” and the other 
wonderful changes to which Mr. Home’s body is 
subject, no exhibition was vouchsafed. Only Lord 
Lindsay remains firmly persuaded of the telescopic 
nature of Mr. Home’s bones and skin, and maintains 
that he saw the hip bone part from the lower ribs 
on one of those occasions when Mr. Home drew 
himself out like a dining-table when company is 
expected. But the six sub-committees nominated 
by the general committee saw nothing of this, and 
Sub-Committee No. 5, whose province it was to look 
after Home, specially laid up for itself a store of 
disappointment. All that the sub-committees have 
been able personally to prove is that knocks and 
raps can be produced and tables turned and tilted. 
The general committee, summing up the reports of 
the sub-committees, tries to make the gleaning 
imposing, but in reality it is of the borrennest, though 
disguised in the following language; with Firstly 
and Secondly and Lastly :— 

1, That sounds of a varied character, apparently 
proceeding from articles of fnrniture, the floor, and 
walls of the room—the vibrations accompanying 
which sounds are often distinctly perceptible to the 
touch—occur, without being produced by muscular 
action or mechanical contrivance. 

2. That movements of heavy bodies take place 
without mechanical contrivance of any kind or ade- 
quate exertion of muscular force by the persons pre- 
sent, and frequently without contact or connection 
with any person. 

8. That these sounds and movements often occur 
at the times and in the manner asked for by persons 
present, and, by means of a simple code of signals, 


answer questions and spell out coherent communi- 
cations. 


4. That the answers and communications thus 
obtained are, for the most part, of a common-place 
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character ; but facts are sometimes correctly given, 
which are only known to one of the persons present. 

5. That the circumstances under which the 
phenomena occur are variable, the most prominent 
fact being, that the presence of certain persons 
seems necessary to their occurrence, and that of 
others generally adverse; but this difference does 
not appear to depend upon any belief or disbelief 
concerning the phenomena. 

6. That, nevertheless, the occurrence of the phe- 
nomena is not ensured by the presence or absence of 
such persons respectively. 


When we turn to the details, we find that Sub- 
Committee No. 1 held no less than forty séances. 
At thirty-four of these some of the so-called spirit- 
istic phenomena were observed; and the witnesses 
report that they have no longer any doubt about the 
existence of a certain force which, under certain 
bodily or mental conditions of one or more persons 
present, is sufficient to set in motion heavy 
substances, without contact between such substances 
and the body of any one of those persons. Further, 
they believe that this force ‘‘can cause sounds to 
proceed, distinctly audible to all present, from solid 
substances not in contact with, nor having any 
visible or material connection with, the body of any 
person present, and which sounds are proved to 
proceed from such substances by the vibrations 
which are distinctly felt when they are touched.” 
One matter they succeeded in proving to their own 
satisfaction, and any of our readers may prove it to 
theirs ; and that is that a table may be moved with- 
out being touched at all. 

When eleven members of your sub-committee had 
been sitting round one of the dining-tables above 
described for forty minutes, and various motions 
and sounds had occurred, they, by way of test, 
turned the backs of their chairs to the table, at 
about nine inches from it. They all then knelt 
upon their chairs, placing their arms upon the 
backs thereof. In this position their feet were, of 
course, turned away from the table, and by no 
possibility could be placed under it or touch the 
floor. The hands of each person were extended over 
the table at about four inches from the surface. 
Contact, therefore, with any part of the table could 
not take place without «detection. In less thana 
minute the table, untouched, moved four times—at 
first about five inches to one side, then about twelve 
inches to the opposite side, and then, in like 
manner, four inches and six inches respectively. 
The hands of all present were next placed on the 
backs of their chairs, and about a foot from the 
table, which again moved, as before, five times, over 
spaces varying from four to six inches. Then all 
the chairs were removed twelve inches from the 
table, and each person Imelt on his chair as before— 
this time, however, folding his hands behind his 
back, his body being thus about eighteen inches 
from the table, and having the back of the chair 
between himself and the table. The table again 
moved four times, in various directions. . 

Sub-Committee No. 2 brought nothing new to light. 
They heard raps of course, and on one occasion, 
when the members had concluded a séance, and while 
they were taking refreshment, vigorous knocking 
was heard. They asked, by means of the approved 
signals, what were the names of the disturbers; and 
the reply was, that ‘‘ they were the spirits who had 
been in communication with us during the evening, 
and that they were in a happy and merry mood, and 
did not care to leave us. One of our party jocularly 
drank to their health, and asked them to respond, 
which they did by volleys of raps, indicative, as they 
informed us, of laughter and good fellowship.” We 
need not recapitulate the nonsense of some other 


messages. As regards psychism or psychic pheno- 
mena Sub-Committee -No. 2, have nothing to 
chronicle. 


Sub-Committee No. 3 met six times, and the 
witnesses seem to have been chiefly occupied in 
watching and testing the tilting of tables. Neverthe- 
less, they had a few messages rapped out, and thus 
they report that, ‘‘ besides the evidence thus afforded 
of the presence of this not generally recognised force, 
we believe we have had in these experiments 
evidence of an intelligence directing it—as in moving 
by request in a particular direction—tilting a certain 
number of times as required—and by tilts or taps 
spelling out words and sentences addressed to those 
present.” This committee go into elaborate calcula- 


tions of the energy requisite to tilt a table, and the 


but this seems so far designed to hide the fact that 
the committee have nothing else to say. 
Sub-committee No. 4 are equally barren, but admit 
their barrenness, remarking in contemptuous fashion, 
that “ nothing occurred in presence of this sub-com- 
mittee worth recording.’’ Sub-committee No. 5 
seems to have been the most important of these 
bodies, and forthwith addressed itself to the 
tackling of Mr. Home. Among the members was 
Lord Adair, the Master of Lindsay (now Lord 
Lindsay), and Mr. Bradlaugh. The first sGance was 
held in April, 1869. ‘The manifestations were of 
the most trifling character, consisting of a few raps, 
and slight movement of the table.” General B—— 
was slightly affected with convulsive movements in 
his right arm, which he declared to be beyond the 
control of his will. A pencil was given to him, 
and his hand wrote some irregular characters which 
could not be deciphered by any one present.” It is 
important to note that Dr. Edmunds, a determined 
sceptic, ‘‘demonstrated that the dining table, 
although large and massive, could easily be moved 
by slight muscular exertion.” At another séance, 
the Master of Lindsay was unable to move his arm, 
and the muscles were guite rigid. A third experi- 
ment produced raps which were “ very feeble and re- 
sembled the sounds produced by the tapping of a 
finger-nail on the table.’ “Nothing,” says the 
committee, “occurred at any of the meetings which 
could be attributed to supernatural causes.” ‘ The 
séances,”’ it is added, ‘‘ were held in a fully lighted 
room.” This was weak of the Sub-Committee. 
How could they expect anything to happen ? 

The last Sub-Committee, namely No. 6, have 
to report that nothing occurred except when a lady 
visitor once brought two children with: her, and 
these, being placed at a small chess-table, pro- 
ceeded to rock it to and fro, ‘‘ to their own intense 
delight, and to the amusement of the company.” 
Those children had evidently a sense of irony, 
which ought to have shamed the bigger babies 
present. 

So ends Psychism in a douche of cold water. 
Wiseacres have sat over it; judicial investigators 
have given it nearly three years chance. Nichts 
kommt heraus, save raps, and these raps were on 
one occasion at least distinctly set down by the 
Chairman himself to the toe of Mrs. Marshall, a 
medium. He was sitting next her, and felt her 
strike the foot of the table with her own foot, in 
each case producing the raps. That men of science 
have not been blinded by the Dialectical Society's 
pseudo-solemn method of going’to work is of course 
only natural. It is jrefreshing to read the con- 
temptuous reply of Professor Huxley to their invita- 
tion. 

Sir,—I regret that Iam unable to accept the in- 
vitation of the Council of the Dialectical Society to 
co-operate with a Committee for the investigation of 
‘‘ Spiritualism ;’”’ and for two reasons. In the first 
place, I have no time for such an inquiry, which 
would involve much trouble and (unless it were 
unlike all inquiries of that kind I have known) 
much annoyance. In the second place, I take no 
interest in the subject. The only case of “ Spiritua- 
lism ” I have had the opportunity of examining into 
for myself, was as gross an imposture as ever came 
under my notice. But supposing the phenomena to 
be genuine—they do not interest me. If any body 
would endow me with the faculty of listening to the 
chatter of old women and curates in the nearest 
cathedral town, I should decline the privilege, 
having better things todo. And if the folk in the 
spiritual world do not talk more wisely and sensibly 
than their friends report them to do, I put them in 
the same category. The only good that I can see in 
a demonstration of the trath of “Spiritualism ” is 
to furnish an additional argument against suicide. 
Better live a crossing-sweeper than die and be made 
to talk twaddle by a ‘‘ medium ” hired at a guinea a 


séance.—I am, &¢., T. H. Hoxzey. 
29th January, 1869. 


Mr. George Henry Lewes also declined to be made a 
stalking-horse of. On the other hand Mr. Alfred 
Wallace, the naturalist, and Dr. James Edmunds 
consented to co-operate; and this is Dr, Edmunds'’s 
opinion :—‘' The thoroughly contemptible nature of 
the phenomena, the utter absence of any fresh in- 
formation from those so-called spirit visitants, are 
indisputable and cogent facts.” Finally, he says, 











involuntary pressure exerted in the same direction ; ! 


the phenomena have their origin in unconscious 
action or self-delusion, unless they are the results of 
imposture.” Mr. Wallace, however, as a professed 
believer in miracles, seems inclined to go as far as 
the mediums choose to conduct him. 








THE ENGLISH OPERA. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—No doubt my letter of last week will not 
obtain for me one friend among the principal 
vocalists engaged at the above opera. He who 
strives for the general good of all, must be un- 
popular: this world is too full of anomalies to be 
otherwise. Another illustration of this is found 
respecting authors: those who succeed during their 
life, are little thought of after their death, while 
those who were the most neglected when living, are 
most valued when dead. 
During the whole twenty years I have understood 
how to develope and restore the voice, public vocalists 
cannot affirm that I ever doubted their natural 
ability ; all my censures have been directed against 
the long laborious system vocalists are forced to 
undergo, and the speculative results of it. 
How easy it is, however, to find fault, and how 
ungenerous too, unless real benefit be intended by 
it. This reflection necessitates a declaration, which 
places me in no embarrassment, Whatever may 
be the fate of the New National Opera (which, 
contrary to my belief, I hope will succeed), my 
system will have no share in it. 
I further declare that in three years (should I be 
spared) I could ensure the success of a National 
Opera, if well supported by those patrons who now 
venture money on the present undertaking. Other 
systems of voice have failed so long, that the affir- 
mation and opinion of a musician publicly endorsed 
by Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Sir M. Costa, 
&c., should, at least, be considered trustworthy. 
Next week my remarks on Mr. C. Lunn’s last 
letter will not please him. A physiological treat- 
ment of the organs of voice can in no instance fail 
to strengthen them, on which the free emission of 
sound mainly depends. In this opinion, I beg to 
subscribe myself,—Yours obliged, 
G. F. Frowens, 
25, Avenue Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 








RELIGIOUS MUSIC.—-CHURCH 
SERVICES. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,--~-I think it will be admitted that the use and 
charm of music, sacred or secular, is in the tone or 
disposition of the mind at the time, or its usual habit 
or frame. If a person says there is nothing hallow- 
ing or fine in the opening Kyrie of Beethoven's 
great service in CO, or in any of the delicate songs as 
of angels in Haydn, one can scarcely seek to make 
little of music so much as doubt whether a person 
may not be surfeited or tired with the drudgery of 
music lessons, and insensible to the grand idea of 
our religious services. 

I make this observation, if the reader will excuse 
me, as I observe a curious infelicity of feeling at 
preserit as to religious services; and one friend 
seems in a letter to say our English Church Services 
are all devoid of meaning—flat, stale, and not in 
any wise, from his aspect of things, profitable. 
Other correspondence has arisen whether it is not 
profane, theatric, distracting, or irreligious, for 
choirs to adapt any of the music of Masses in 
Lutheran cathedrals. Superstitions idolatry, 
some spasmodic anthem-writers term it. The mis- 
take seems to me that organists do not understand 
the Latin of the Mass, so like our own English 
Communion Service. 

The ‘ Stabat Mater” of Rossini has been played 
and sung at Covent Garden with abrupt declension 
to the fife-and-drum noise of the British Jullien 
quadrille at the Battle of Dorking, This is in 
accordance with a new philosophy, and yet the 
incongruity is not very delightful. The represen- 
tative critic of the one morning paper that deemed 





‘* At present I can only arrive at the conviction that 





this, and a quadrille promonade concert half Mozart's 
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Mass, worth notice—an accurate and honest man 
apparently—dwells on the Mass choruses falling to 
pieces; and the most touching passages of the 
** Stabat”’ well given, but the fife-and-drum-loving 
audiences walked about still thinking of military 
music, not caring very much to look at the book of the 
words. It was as well it was so, adds the critic: and 
here is my gravamen or objection—“ it was as well it 
was 80, as it was all music,’’—the public are not 
fastidious. Darwinism teaches that music or a 
gamut is only a factitious invention, of no real 
meaning in itself, no more than the screaming of 
cats or monkeys at special seasons. It was as well 
it was 80, for these frivolous people of both sexes’ 
could not enter into the Latin of the Mass music or 
monkish hymn, it was all music they paid their 
money for—fifes and drums—they knew no difference 
between one music and the other, &c., &c. 

Let us shift the position or argument. Give usa 
pantomime, let us say in Westminster Abbey, 
harlequin jumping through a panel or window of 
paper, and say it was all architecture; it was well it 
was 80, architecture is only a factitious invention, &c., 
&c.; the people could not enter into any monkish 
history, they knew no difference,—and you at once see 
the insult to music as an art. 

I think there is a bad and unhappy idea abroad 
at present to make little of religion, religious music, 
and even of Christianity itself. Men who would 
be shocked if you tried to deprive them of the fine 
legend or beautiful tradition of Tennyson's King 
Arthur, or the tale of Ajax, or Sindbad, will at 
once deride the man, and make little of him for 
believing in Handel's notion of a Messiah. I would 
ask still to be permitted to think it fine and 
beautiful as I do, the whole revelation of the 
Nativity, a Benedictus of Haydn's, or a Gloria of 
Mozart's. It is observed by Dr. Johnson, that the 
motive to piety exists in all such works, thanks- 
giving to be felt: though Omnipotence cannot be 
exalted by poetry or music, so that mere refining 
of dogma in hymns is not piety or religion. 

It would be well not to be distracted or dazzled by 
the kaleidoscope views of Darwinism—an hypothesis 
entirely unproved, andimprobable. ‘“ It will require 
one hundred years,’’ says Mr. Huxley, “ to examine 
it and obtain the first fact or missing link.” No 
doubt the gamut has improved; but to say it has no 
real wsthetic meaning is, to me, something like say- 
ing the colours of the rainbow have no meaning, 
but a factitious one, as we now know its chetnical or 
lavender-ray, not known a hundred years ago. Yet 
every one not a pedant sees its beauty, in other 
words, feels a peculiar adaptation of colours in the 
sensorium of the brain (a well-mapped out spot, the 
centre of the faculty of taste on the conscious soul), 
as we feel a difference between the noise of an 
orchestra tuning up and then a symphony of Beet- 
hoven’s. We have pure music, pure relation of 
colours, That disposition of the mind, I began by 
saying, is the charm and essential privilege of those 
who educate their mind. Guido Aretino, it is said, 
first put the gamut on paper, and esteemed it so 
highly that he said he hoped it would “ atone for 
all his sins ;’’ but notes and colours must have 
existed before. May not your correspondent, who 
says all English Church Services are flat and bad, 
have as large an idea of the function of music ?—I 
am, &e., Cuar.es Kipp, M.D. 

Sackville Street, Oct. 15th. 








POLITICAL “MASKS AND FACES.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Seeing the letter of ‘A Rambler about 
Town,” allow me—a foreigner and neutral to 
English politics—to confirm his observation. 

In the capacity of a public entertainer, I never 
experienced such a marked change in the amount 
of applause bestowed on my portraits of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli as of late. Not long 
ago I created astorm of applause in the audience 
merely by mentioning the name of Gladstone, and 
brought (professionally speaking) the house down 
by showing his portrait in my entertainments, 
while Mr. Disraeli’s was only received very 
lukewarm ; but at present, in the highest society 


Disraeli receives all the cheers and applause, 
while Mr. Gladstone scarcely gets a hand—not 
even so much as Bismarck. Whether this may be 


the other, or the political feelings of the public, 1 
leave others to judge.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A. ScHULZE. 
Canterbury Hall, Oct. 13. 








CREMORNE GARDENS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sim,— The report of the proceedings attending the 
refusal by the Middlesex magistrates to renew the li- 
cense of this establishment would lead to the inference 
that the applicant had no answer to the complaints 
and opposition of the Rey. Canon Cromwell and the 
very few individuals who signed with him. Such 
an impression would be entirely erroneous, and 
most unjust to myself. We had the most complete 
means of disproving every serious imputation, and 
of proving that at no other place of public amuse- 
ment have more elaborate pains been taken to 
prevent the possibility of anything offensive 
occurring either inside or outside the premises; 
indeed, documentary evidence from the authorities 
at Scotland Yard would have shown that in this 
respect our precautions were considered actnally 
superfluous. We could have shown, moreover, 
from the evidence of the police themselves that in 
the case of Cremorne these efforts were very 
successful. 

The non-production of the evidence prepared to 
rebut the opposition was owing to my counsel, Mr. 
Digby Seymour, supposing from an observation 
made by the Chairman that there was no necessity 
for bringing it forward, and that in the opinion of 
the Bench, the case for the opposition had totally 
failed. No one was more astonished than Mr. 
Seymour at the result of the hurried vote taken. 
Facts shall shortly be brought forward which I have 
no doubt will convince you that the opposition to an 
establishment which pays in wages and salaries 
alone £500 or £600 per week during a considerable 
portion of the year was the result of personal malice 
—I do not say on the part of Canon Cromwell, but 
on that of others, the real instigators of the pro- 
ceedings, by whom his mind was unduly acted on; 
that the magistrates, through a misunderstanding 
which shall be duly explained, came toa hasty and cru- 
elly unjust conclusion, in total ignorance of the real 
merits of the case; and that, independently of the 
ruinous private injury involved in the decision, I 
was on every ground of good policy and justice 
entitled to expect the grant of my application for a 
renewal of the licence to Cremorne Gardens, where- 
as I have been visited with the severest penalties 
that could attach to the most gross mismanage- 
ment. 

In addition to the enormous pecuniary loss which 
the magisterial vote has inflicted upon me, it is 
manifest that that vote amounts to an imputation 
against my private character, while I feel in my 
conscience that my whole course in connection with 
the property gave me reason to look for exactly the 
reverse. 

Deeply as I may otherwise suffer, I am desirous 
that in any event my name and reputation should 
stand with the public as they have always done 
before this event, and I am determined to spare no 
effort that can contribute to that object. 

Having only two years ago entered upon a long 
lease of the premises, at a very heavy rental, solely 
upon the faith of the continuation of the licence, 
which had been constantly renewed for a period of 
nearly a quarter of a century, the overwhelming 
severity of the calamity which the refusal devolves 
upon me may be easily conceived; it is the more so 
from its having been, as I shall clearly prove, alto- 
gether undeserved. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that during the whole 
of the past season there has not been a single police 
charge from the gardens or their vicinity, and I am 
informed by the police that the outside and approaches 
have been most remarkably quiet, such steps having 
been taken as successfully to prevent any congrega- 
tion of people at the close of the gardens. 

How is it that Canon Cromwell and his party did 
not find out before this that Cremorne was a nuisance 


some years in the neighbourhood, and confess that 
there was no more noise during the last season than 
formerly ? 

As regards the society visiting Cremorne, if any 
one who visited the gardens last season will honestly 
give his opinion of the audience and pleasure- 
seekers, he must admit that nine-tenths of the 
number were respectable people, moving in the 
middle sphere of life. 





I have numerous suggestions as to the future 


(see program), as well as in music-halls, Mr. | 


attributed to the more striking likeness of one or | 


to them, as by their own showing they have lived: 


conduct of Cremorne; among others, to raise the 
| price of admission. If I did so, it is very likely the 
| authorities would have some reason to complain, as 
| it would entirely prevent the mechanic and trades- 
man from visiting my grounds. 

I rely on the public to do me justice, which the 
| press has already generously done. Thanking you 
or your kindness in inserting this, I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, JoHn Baum. 

Cremorne Gardens, Oct. 16. 








THE EARLY HISTORY OF ‘ PUNCH.” 





A correspondent in Notes and Queries contributes 
an account of the early days of Punch. ‘Mr. H. 
W.” thus writes :— ‘ 

‘The idea of converting Punch from a strolling 
to a literary laughing philosopher belongs to Mr. 
Henry Mayhew, former editor (with his school- 
fellow Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett) of Figaro in London. 
The first three numbers, issued in July and August, 
1841, were composed almost entirely by that gen- 
tleman, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Henry Plunkett 
(‘Fusbos’), Mr. Stirling Coyne, and the writer 
of these lines. Messrs. Mayhew and Lemon put 
the numbers together, but did not formally dub 
themselves editors until, as C. T. B. rightly conjec- 
tures, the appearance of their Shilling’s Worth of 
Nonsense. The cartoons, then ‘Punch’s Pencil- 
lings,’ and the smaller cuts were drawn by Mr. A. 
S. Henning, Mr. Newman, and Mr. Alfred Forester, 
(* Crowquill’): later by Mr. Hablot Browne and Mr. 
Kenny Meadows. The designs were engraved by Mr. 
Ebenezer Landells, who occupied also the important 
position of ‘ Capitalist.’ Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett's 
first contribution to Punch, ‘The Above-bridge 
Navy,’ appeared in No. 4, with Mr. John Leech’s 
earliest cartoon, ‘Foreign Affairs.’ It was-not till 
Mr. Leech’s strong objection to treat political subjects 
was overcome, that, long after, he began to illustrate 
Punch’s pages regularly. This he did, with tho 
brilliant results that made his name famous, down 
to his untimely death. The letterpress descrip- 
tion of‘Foreign Affairs’ was written by Mr. 
Percival Leigh, who—also after an interval— 
steadily contributed. Mr. Douglas Jerrold began 
to wield Punch’s baton in No. 9.. His ‘ Peel Re- 
gularly Called in’ was the first of those witheriug 
political satires, signed with a ‘Q”’ in the corner 
of each page opposite to the cartoon, that conferred 
on Punch a wholesome influence in politics. Mr. 
Albert Smith made his début in this wise:—At the 
birth of Punch had just died a periodical called (I 
think) The Cosmorama. When moribund, Mr. 
Henry Mayhew was, like Peel, regularly, although 
unsuccessfully, called in to resuscitate it. This 
periodical bequeathed a comic census-paper filled 
up, in the character of a showman, so clever that 
the author was eagerly sought at the starting of 
Punch. He proved to be a medical student hailing 
from Chertsey, and signing the initals A. S8.— 
‘only,’ remarked Jerrold, ‘ two-thirds of the truth, 
perhaps.’ This pleasant supposition was not 
verified, but reversed at the very first introduction. 
On that occasion Mr. Albert Smith left the ‘ copy,’ 
of the opening of ‘The Physiology of the London 
Medical Student,’ printed in vol. i. p. 142. 

‘¢The writers already named, with a few volun- 
teers selected from the Editor’s box, filled the first 
volume, and belonged to the ante-‘ B. & E.’ era of 
Punel’s history. The proprietary had hitherto con- 
sisted of Messrs. Henry Mayhew, Lemon, Coyne, 
and Landells. The printer and the publisher also 
held shares and were treasurers. Although the 
popularity of Punch exceeded all expectation, this 
first volume ended in difficulties. From these, 
storm-tossed Pnnch was rescued and brought into 
smooth water by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, who 
acquired the copyright and organised the staff. 
Then it was that Mr. Mark Lemon was appointed 
sole editor, a new office having been created for Mr. 
Henry Mayhew—that of Suggestor-in-Chief; Mr. 
Mayhew’s contributions, and bis felicity in invent- 
ing pictorial, and in ‘putting’ verbal witticisms, 
having already set a deep mark upon Punch’s 
success. 

‘The second volume started merrily. Mr. John 
Oxenford contributed his first jeu d’esprit in its final 
number on ‘ Herr Débler and the Candle Counter.’ 
Mr. Thackeray commenced his connection in the 
beginning of the third volume with ‘ Miss Tickle- 
toby’s Lectures on English History,’ illustrated by 
himself. A few weeks later, a handsome young 
student returned from Germany. He was heartily 
welcomed by his brother, Mr. Henry Mayhew, and 
then by the rest of the fraternity. Mr. Horace 
Mayhew’s diploma joke consisted, I believe, 
of ‘Questions addresses au Grand Concours 
aux Eléves d’Anglais du Collége St. Badaud, 
dans le Département de la Haute Cockaigne’ 
(vol. iii. p. 89.) He has never ceased to supply 


Mr. Punch with jokes, I fancy, to this day; haying 
grown grey in bis merry service.” 
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Art Copies in our Contemporaries, 


A Dickens Memoriat. 

The Daily News observes that if there could be 
founded some institution especially calculated to 
gladden the hearts and brighten the lives of little 
children, that, we venture to suggest, would be 


= 


=== 





ments of the United States, Germany, and Great 
Britain to secure an international recognition 
of trade marks. It is obviously not expedient 
that the title-pages of our favourite litiérateurs 
should, to prevent forgery, be branded with the 
imprint of an outstretched hand or an equilateral 
triangle in scarlet, or by the effigy of a bullina 
boat, much too small to hold the animal com- 
fortably. The author’s trade mark would simply 
be his crest or his monogram; and although at 


the kind of memorial most grateful to the feelings | the outset of the new system the meaner and 


of Dickens. He had little faith in philanthropic 
organisations, and still less in parochial asylums 


more unscrupulous dealers might strive to evade 
the law by publishing the book without the author's 


and national charities. In sheer defiance of all| mark or name, the evasion would first be dis- 


the principles which education and civilisation 


allowed by equity, while the anonymous work, 


rest upon, ho boldly wrote down his beltef that it | discredited by the trade-marked publication, 


was better to see an idiot happy in the sunshine 


would in the end cease to circulate. At all events, 


than a wise man pining in a darkened gaol—as if | it seems only rational that a manufacturer should 
from wise men pining in darkened gaols had not | have as indefeasible a property in the product of 


come most of the great thoughts, the sublime 
discoveries, the lofty counsels which lift humanity 
up into something like the ideal it was designed 
to image and embody. One great source of 
Dickens’s power as a novelist and humorist was 
this very weakness as a thinker, this determina- 
tion not to think, perhaps this incapacity for 
thinking over any complicated social or philoso- 
phical question. We donot want Dickens to be 
a philosopher; we are very glad he was not one. 
Had he been anything of a social philosopher we 
must have lost some of the most delightful of his 
stories, and we should have gained just nothing 
in return. To criticise his works with reference 
to any accepted principles of social economy or of 


psychology would be like testing the value of 


sop or La Fontaine by an examination into the 
fidelity. of their zoological descriptions. Dickens 


sincerely preached a gospel of joyousness and 


human kindness. His dreamland, his Utopia, 


would have been a world where the poor were 


plentifully fed in their own homes, having every- 


thing they liked to eat and drink; where all 
hearths were neat, and all homes were bright; 
where all wives were pretty, plump, winsome little 
creatures, for ever in good humour; where Christ- 
mas was always merrily kept, and laughing girls 
were faithfully kissed under the mistletoe; and, 
above all, where the lives of children were always 
free, gladsome, andhappy. To ‘‘a world bursting 
with sin and sorrow,” as his own admired 


his brain as in that of his beer, his superior 
smoking mixture, or his patent blacklead. 


Music anp Danone LicEencszs. 


The Saturday Review considers that the conduct 
of magistrates has lately been much questioned in 
reference to their general power of licensing 
places of public resort and regrets that they 
should show any instability or indiscretion in 
exercising their special powers over music and 
dancing licences in the metropolis, But the 
Saturday Review is bound to say that it can discern 
no sufficient reason for granting a licence to the 
Oxford Music Hall and refusing it to Cremorne 
Gardens. The principal difference between the 
two places is that one is quiet and the other noisy. 
But thenoise at Cremorne has chiefly proceeded 
from an entertainment which is not only morally 
unobjectionable but largely attractive. If the 
influence of holders of property in the neighbour- 
hood of Cremorne has insensibly operated on the 
magistrates, we hope that in future they will 
observe rigid impartiality. The Review offers no 
opinion to what the law as to these places of 
amusement ought to be, but is sure that it ought 
to be administered without even the suspicion of 
unfairness. 


Tur Proposrep Hoga CENTENARY. 
The Daily News remarks that a year before 


- ; : ¥ 4 Wordsworth published his “Excursion,” Hogg 
friend Sydney Smith described it, this was the . : ’ ” 

delightful idyllic picture Dickens held up. To a| 84 published his ““Queen’s Wake;” and all the 
world, at all events, terribly earnest in all its cha- | World of English letters became aware that the 
racteristic tendencies, absorbed in its science, shepherd of the Ettrick hills, without any theory 
its commerce, its inventions, whose very religions | of poetry, without the culture of extensive read- 
seem to have lost their old-fashioned paternal |ing, and without any guide or master save his 
geniality and sympathy with human joy, and the |OWn pure and noble imagination, had created a 
“last word” of whose philosophy appears only work fit to be enrolled with pride among the first 
to proclaim that humanity itself is chained by products of English poetical genius. Here was a 
materialistic and inexorable laws, rigid as the |™an who was untainted by that blight of imita- 
grasp of the Strength and Violence which held| tion which the brilliant example of Burns had 
down the Greek poet’s Prometheus—to such a | thrown over the rustic poets of his country. The 


world Dickens offered his bright, beautiful 


eye that followed the wayward and mystic wan- 


’ 


fanciful “living pictures.” We all delighted |derings of “Bonny Kilmeny,” had no thought 


in them. They gladdened and refreshed us—not 


of turning aside to look for a precedent. The 


as so many people foolishly think, because they | lyrics, too, that he wrote for his countrymen 
were like our social life, but because they were | Vere the unbidden ———e of a tender fancy 


so absolutely unlike it, because they withdrew us |and a musical heart. 


here is no room in the 


from it for a moment—stole us away, like the | utter simplicity of ‘‘When the kye comes hame” 
children in the legends, and carried us into | for traces of literary tuition. It is high praise, 
Fairy-land, “Be happy, and you will be | and it has been often yielded, to say that there is 
virtuous,” said the American humorist, as a/|far more lyrical feeling in Hogg’s song of the 


kind of grim joke. ‘‘ Be happy, and you will be . 
virtuous,” was the moral and gospel of Dickens's | Shelley wrote on the same subject. Such songs 
teaching. Viewed in the right way, and as he|g0 straight to a nation’s heart. They are sung 


meant it, this was no such bad gospel at all. It|@t thousands of firesides, which know nothi 
was better than many more pretentious and rigid|Of the graces of the ornate and intellectua 
creeds. But it was assuredly a doctrine to which | Schools of poetry. It needs no centenary celebra- 


it is difficult to raise an appropriate memorial in 


the form of any public institution. 
INTERNATIONAL CoPYRIGHT WITH AMERICA, 


The Daily Telegraph suggests that we should 
agree to try the experiment of putting printed 
books on the same footing with Allsopp’s pale ale, 
Cockle’s pills, and Elizabeth Lazenby’s pickles, 
Why should not Miss Braddon’s newest novel 
enjoy equalimmunity from imitation with Leibig’s 
extractum carnis, or Old Dr. Jacob Townshend’s 
sarsaparilla? We, as well as the Americans, have 
a very shrewd appreciation of the mercantile 
value of patent medicines: why should not our 
literary works be, to a certain extent, ‘‘ patented” 
—the author having the right to register a ‘‘ trade 
mark,” and to affix it to every one of his works, 
while a counterfeit would render the offender 
liable to an action at law and to heavy damages ? 
The suggestion we make can scarcely be considered 
Utopian, since it was recently authoritatively 
announced that conferences were about to be 


of a country inherits 
case of Hogg, he had other claims to recog 


Skylark than in the rare and exquisite poem 


tion to recall those simple ballads which form 


about the only liter ro the peasantry 
oly nite by A but in the 


NEW MUSIC 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
FOUR NEW SONGS: 
ESTRANGED. 
LES DEUX ROSES, 
THISTLE DOWN. 
ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 





Angel of Thy Love, The (in F | My Love, 
Berlde the Sea, (in Cand R). \Ohe wee he 
le the nC an ’ 4 jeart, Trust on 
Climb, Pretty Flowers. e G, B flat, and B). 
es sat by a Fountain | O Wilt thou have my Hand, 
» The (in C minor and E| One little year ago. 

minor). ony oe Cand E flat). 
Day after Day (in C and E flat). | Parted (in B flat and D) 
Deserted House, The, Soi usic. 
Kveleen. Thinkest Thou (in A flat and D 
Faith. flat). 4 
First Snow, The Three Roses, 
Home at Last. Together, 
In Future Years (in B flat and Tricolor of France, The. 

D flat). Two Lives. 
In the Sun-shaded Valley (in C | Voices of the Past. 

and D flat). Waiting. 
I Think on Thee in the Night. | Weary in C and E flat). 
Leave Me (Duet). What this Heart o' Mine, 
Love of Years, The. Whatever is, is best, 
Lucy sat at her Spinning Wheel. | Work, 





My lost Darling (in E flat and F). 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS OF 
MELODIES BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


MY LOST DARLING. 
Transcribed by K. L, Hip, 





ONLY. 
Transcribed by Baintuy RicHARDSs, 


ONLY, 
Transcription by E, L. Him. 
“ Onl w ow ey Be d ‘ Together ” 
y, eary ne ‘arted,”’ an « . 

. Arranged by G, RicHagpson. 

WEARY. 
Transcription by E. L. Hrws, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 

Lonpon : 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street, 
Opposite New Bond Street. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
38, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo, 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo, Just ready. 


Ove LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


LO ge ee AND STREAM. By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols. 


[Ady JubitH. By JUSTIN M‘OAR- 


THY. 8 vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Talo of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vole. 


RPE By C. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 


HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland, By J. LOVEL RADWEN, 


UNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 
































nition, and the News does not greatly regret 
that to these public attention should be dra’ 
‘Whoever may undertake the gettin 
new Centenary celebration, and in whatever 
degree it may prove a success or a failure, the 
Daily News confidently expects to find here and 
there a good deal of enthusiasm, and a good deal 
of good, sound, common sense in the efforts of 
our northern countrymen to rejoice over the 
‘birthday of the Ettrick Shepherd, His son 

ery cottage; and for every Englis 
who has heard of the Lady Christabel, there are 
twenty Scotchmen who know of Kilmeny’s wild 
ming, and her final dis- 
that this centenary, 
if it is to be celebrated at all, should be celebrated 
chiefly in Scotland; but even here in E 
there are many of us who recognise the 


wn. 
up of this 


shman 


flight, her strange awak: 


‘dime 





that H has upon every lover of imaginative 
held between representatives from the Govern- iterator 7 


REEVE. 8 vols, 





ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE. 8 vols, 





OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &o. 3 vols. 





i eg PRUSSIAN 


V. VALMONT, 2 vols. 


BPY. ANovel. By 





ow AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 


MOREY FORD, 8 vols, 





L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B, 





lvol. 6s. 


HE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 
Memoirs of Mr, Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 








HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


| ay 

4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ........ccescsseeseeeees 8 8 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........0ee.e0eees 1010 O 
0 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........scesseeeees 13 13 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


- — 














ST 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six fect long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRAMER'S PIANOFO 


Tle GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 





PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 








CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


) (f 


—== 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
' HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


—— 


_—_ 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Right Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté 


orté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. ; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. : 

No. 10 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
3 


Forté. ifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 











199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


199 & 201, BEGENT STREET, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK AND CO.’'S 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers ....s0+0 coccccces We G. Cusine. 17. Sunshine—* Come to the woods in whose) , , 7 ee 
2. Away, away, to the summer WoOOdS .......eeeeees James Coward. WOQNST GELS ” oo 6:0:0.0 0.0 00:0 00000 ncegemee Arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
8. Children—‘* Come to me, O ye children”’.......... Walter Maynard. | 18. Lady, wake—* Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ...........0+. Walter Maynard. | 19. Take thy bannee. ......ccccccecce snesewes James Coward. 
5. The Dream—*“ Say, lovely dream, where could’ “ Alice M Smith 20. Lovely Spring is come again ..........ee0+ Emanuel Aguilar. 
CON BOE ccdacbde dees cercsecececese rey wei eds | ree pingeneees W. J. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—‘“ Golden slumbers kiss your ) \W. Uc ; | 22. Star that bringest home the bee...........- W. J. Westbrook. 
OE” vicevsesicsraness POP rrr rT ret ummings. | 23. Queen of Love—* Close as the stars along) Alice Mary Smith 
J. Cia, GO MAGNET TERE cn daceccccerccrecescccesocese ' Mary Dowling. | SD ee ns ab pcctaeeencceceuceceees y : 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) a. W. Ly | 24, Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning...... W.N. Watson. 
I ii oe wine 60.0550540 sede Pees eb ee eres =. | 25, Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ......... «++ Georgina Bairnsfather. 
9. Violet—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... "Walter Maynard. | 26. Under the Maple-tree ..........eeeeeeeees Henry Baumer. 
PN, Se BOGE: on ns nnd00 560k Chew kteada neon Walter Maynard, 27. The Corsair’s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails our) 
11. Venetian boat BONG ... ce eesecccesccccccesccces W. Gd. Cusine. Rene Fc potieweeewss ses “ ‘. - . 7 caaseeiia } John Thomas. 
‘ tk . kk m—'*' G . . Pr | 9 _ 
12 Bock them, rok tena—iGokdensinmabeo’ SS ice ary Sich, | 29+ Soting and Anam very season bath is) hq rhopas, 
13. Lover’s melancholy—‘' Fly hence, shadows, that P d ‘ 29. Resignation—* There is no flock, however , 
do keep” ... wieed J Scape ARLEN W853 Alice Mary Smith. | watch’d and tended” ..........eeeee. | J. G. Calleott 
14. Still the angel stars are shining ........-+eeeees Charles Gardner. | 30. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. 
15. We are waiting by the river ......ceccececcccece J. LL. Hatton. 31. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...... ere J. L. Hatton. | 82, Rock me to sleep ..ccccccccccccccccecccce Be DEMET 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 




















Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho”) (s.8.¢.c.) ........Mendelssohn, nett 0 r 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from “ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (8.0.7.B.) cc cseeceeeseeeeeseeeenes W.S. Bennett , O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—* Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).......ssececeseeeeeceee cceccee oraennees C. Pinsuti oo @ 6 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) oc cece eeee cece eeeeeeeees PYTTTTTITT TL TTI TLE TTT eee G. Bairnsfather ,, 1 0 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) oo... cece eee eee eeenes eee eeeeereeeees so vecceereeees veveeeeeC. M. Bishop , O 6 
Neyer moro— Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (8.0.7.B.) oc ce eececavereeeeecereseeeseeees ee cows sneneseennee seeeeeC. M. Bishop 5, O 6 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 
No. No. 

1, As the sunshine to the flower ........ceeeceseveeceees W. G. Cusins. 4, The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went sailing’’...... W. G. Cusins. 

2. Venetian boat-song—** Now the silver moon arising ”’ sa 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft .........sseeees ve ‘ 

8. Daybreak—* A wind came up out of the sea” ........4+ i 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ........ PET ESS TY Tye. 9 

THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO: SIZE. 
Y 

< s. ad 
1. Spring-bells—“ The snow-bells are ringing”’ (a.7.3.B.) . I IR eGR Ril MRR gene one 0 9 
2. Gutdents Gene~-0 th meet tala Gennes. ebcheacdmpegeteteras Senne erence em ereereeeeeeeteseseesesens s Horsley » 0 9 
8. A Battle Song— With our own arm is nought performed” (x. BBB.) oo sdcvied secs se eee edandleKebienes occe cogesi>edonsedces heen a O-% 





LAMBORN COCK & (GO, 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Prinied and Published by Janse Swirt, of £6, King-streot, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-oflloe of Bwirz & Co., 65, King-street aforesald.—riday, Oct. 80th 1871+ 
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